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Al POWERFUL PUNCH will win a boxing match. In 


your printed advertising it’s the punch in the first im- 
pression that will win your prospects’ attention and 
make sales. Step up the first-impression acceptance of 
your next circular, brochure or catalogue with Kimberly- 
Clark low-cost book papers...KLEERFECT* and HYFECT*. 
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finish and fe¥l, command respect and attention... and 
do so for les§\ money. Ask your printer for printed 
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uniform strengtl\ opacity and printability. Because of 
these qualities, KLQERFECT-HYFECT papers help reduce 
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Management GQauors Continuing Normal 
Marheting Efforts 


Full cooperation to be extended in preparedness pro- 
gram but regular business relations to be maintained 


® VIVIDLY REMEMBERING what 


ned to many manufacturing 
companies during and after the World 
\\ vho were shortsighted in their 


ting activities and forsook their 
ind butter for the plums of war 
ss, leading industrial marketers 
oday charting a totally different 
iter path for their marketing 
ims. 
must be clearly stated and force- 
emphasized that this does not 
te any reluctance on the part of 
ry to put its shoulder to the 
ind hasten the government’s 
edness work. To the contrary, 
s mean that industry will so or- 
its Operations to be of greatest 
nce to the preparedness program 
ding bottlenecks arising from 


nced pro d uction schedules 


’y normal business relations are 
ted and customers must seek 
regular supplies elsewhere. <A 
lid example of what is being done 


these lines is the announcement 


that Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company has established an Emergen- 
cy Products Division to handle and 
produce war materials business with 
the least disarrangement of service to 
customers on its regular lines. 

Maintenance of normal business rela 
tions naturally includes the regular 
contact with customers and prospects 
alike to render such service as may be 
useful in meeting the new conditions 
and problems which are confronting 
the industry in increasing volume. In 
this work, advertising can perform its 
most useful function with greatest 
effectiveness — helping salesmen dis- 
seminate valuable information and 
bringing together those who can work 
with mutual benefit. 

On the basis of a survey made by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING among execu- 
tives of leading industrial advertisers, 
it is obvious that management today 
fully realizes the importance of con- 
tinuing its normal marketing opera- 


tions, not only as a means of main- 
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taining 1ts place in the field, but as a 
service to its regular contacts as well. 
Expressing the progressive attitude of 
his company, Edgar M. Queeny, presi- 
dent, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
says: “I can say definitely that Mon- 
santo plans to continue—and in cer- 
tain fields expand—its promotional ac- 
tivity during the present period of 
preparedness. Advertising will con- 
tinue to be an important element of 
our program for maintaining and im 
proving our position with customers 
and prospects, and we do not antici 
pate any decrease in present advertis- 
ing schedules because of possible war 
goods orders.” 

The Carborundum Company, a 
cording to Charles Knupfner, vice 
president, intends to continue its ad 
vertising program during the present 
Situation as a means to maintaining 
contact with customers and prospects 
and also intends to maintain its pres- 


ent marketing policy throughout. 


“While we are naturally affected by 
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INCREASED HIGHWAY REVENUES 


Let’s disregard for the moment the fact of acceler- 
ating sales of motor vehicles and the steady up- 
ward climb in motor fuel consumption, which 
portend increased highway use and increased 
funds for highway work .. . and contemplate the 
huge additional demand to be made on our high- 
ways in carrying out the motorization and mech- 
anization of our army under the $14,000,000,000 
National Defense program; the demand, even now 
urgent, for airport landing fields, double the 
number that now exist; the 22,000 bridges on 
main roads now inadequate for military purposes. 





A Record Year 
Ahead in the 
Highway Field 


No need to draw on the imagination; no 
need to be the seventh son of a seventh son 
to prophesy, for the hard cold facts are bare 
before us to weigh and ponder... 
be a record year in the highway field. 


1941 will 


HUGE DEFENSE PROGRAM DEMANDS 


“National Defense Requirements in relation 


to our Interregional Highway System,” by 
Major V. J. Brown, makes plain the facts as 
to how and why highway construction and 
maintenance must necessarily become an 
integral part of our National Defense pro- 
gram. Executives charged with production 
and sales promotional responsibilities in 
concerns selling to the highway field will 
find this article helpfully informative in 
planning 1941 production and sales pro- 
grams. Copies of this, and five other ar- 
ticles on interregional highways, will be 
sent free on request. 


AND WHEN THE BLOOM OF THE BOOM FADES 


A safe, sound, expanding field, the highway field. Bigger than ever in 1941. Don’t underestimate it, 
don’t misjudge it. It will be a safe, sound field when the bloom of the boom has faded. Maintain your 
position in it. It merits first consideration in your sales promotional plans. 


ROADS AND STREETS 
Join the growing number* who put ROADS 
AND STREETS UP TOP ON THEIR 
ADVERTISING SCHEDULE. It’s the 
only national construction magazine de- 
voted exclusively to, and covering all sec- 
tions of, the highway field. Independent 
surveys invariably indicate ROADS AND 
STREETS enjoys a greater degree of read- 
er dependence among highway field oper- 
ators than any other national construction 
magazine. 


POWERS’ ROAD AND STREET 
CATALOGUE 

Then, to make sure detailed data about your 
product will be handy for ready reference 
by the prospect at the important moment 
when purchase decision is in the making, 
use generous space in the accepted, authori- 
tative reference source ... POWERS’ 
ROAD AND STREET CATALOGUE. A 
complete, effective, economical job of cov- 
erage—and no jolt on the budget. 


“ROADS AND STREETS enjoyed a greater percentage of increase in paid 


display advertising the first six months of 1940, as compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1939, than any national magazine in the construc- 


tion field. 


ROADS AND STREETS 


330 So. Wells Street - 
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Management Gauers Continuing Normal 
Marketing Efforts 


Full cooperation to be extended in preparedness pro- 
gram but regular business relations to be maintained 


@ VIVIDLY REMEMBERING what 
happened to many manufacturing 
companies during and after the World 
War who were shortsighted in their 
marketing activities and forsook their 
bread and butter for the plums of war 
business, leading industrial marketers 
are today charting a totally different 
and safer path for their marketing 
programs. 

It must be clearly stated and force- 
fully emphasized that this does not 
indicate any reluctance on the part of 
industry to put its shoulder to the 
wheel and hasten the government’s 
preparedness work. To the contrary, 
it does mean that industry will so or- 
ganize its operations to be of greatest 
assistance to the preparedness program 
by avoiding bottlenecks arising from 
unbalanced production schedules 
whereby normal business relations are 
disrupted and customers must seek 
their regular supplies elsewhere. A 
splendid example of what is being done 
along these lines is the announcement 


that Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company has established an Emergen- 
cy Products Division to handle and 
produce war materials business with 
the least disarrangement of service to 
customers on its regular lines. 

Maintenance of normal business rela- 
tions naturally includes the regular 
contact with customers and prospects 
alike to render such service as may be 
useful in meeting the new conditions 
and problems which are confronting 
the industry in increasing volume. In 
this work, advertising can perform its 
most useful function with greatest 
effectiveness — helping salesmen dis- 
seminate valuable information and 
bringing together those who can work 
with mutual benefit. 

On the basis of a survey made by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING among execu- 
tives of leading industrial advertisers, 
it is obvious that management today 
fully realizes the importance of con- 
tinuing its normal marketing opera- 
tions, not only as a means of main- 
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taining its place in the field, but as a 
service to its regular contacts as well. 
Expressing the progressive attitude of 
his company, Edgar M. Queeny, presi- 
dent, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
says: “I can say definitely that Mon- 
santo plans to continue—and in cer- 
tain fields expand—its promotional ac- 
tivity during the present period of 
preparedness. Advertising will con- 
tinue to be an important element of 
our program for maintaining and im- 
proving our position with customers 
and prospects, and we do not antici- 
pate any decrease in present advertis- 
ing schedules because of possible war 
goods orders.” 

The Carborundum Company, ac- 
cording to Charles Knupfner, vice- 
president, intends to continue its ad- 
vertising program during the present 
situation as a means to maintaining 
contact with customers and prospects 
and also intends to maintain its pres- 
ent marketing policy throughout. 
“While we are naturally affected by 
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the preparedness program,” says Mr. 
Knupfner, “our industry is perhaps 
not quite so directly affected as steel 
and motor manufacturers, nevertheless 
we do not believe that the present sit- 
uation and future prospects would jus- 
tify any change in our policies.” 

Looking upon present conditions as 
an opportunity to do a better market- 
ing job, John H. McNerney, secretary- 
treasurer, Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, says: “We are continuing our 
past advertising program and are sub- 
stantially increasing it. Moreover, we 
are adding to it a new campaign of in- 
stitutional character comprising na- 
tional advertising in four leading mag- 
azines.”” 

Speaking for Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, which has been listed among 
those having received war goods or- 
ders, G. M. Walker, advertising mana- 
ger, says his company is doing today’s 
work the best it knows how and is 
planning for the tomorrows as intel- 
ligently as present uncertainties per- 
mit. “For the present,” he says, “our 
production and marketing and adver- 
tising programs are all being continued 
without disturbance or any radical 
change. We just take it for granted 
that we will do our part whatever it 
may be, individually or as a corpora- 
tion, and cannot quite see that this 
calls for any fervid declarations or flag 
waving, or anything of that sort.” 

H. M. Shackleford, vice-president 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation, is 
of the belief that “as an industrial con- 
cern it is our patriotic duty to co- 
operate with the government in the 
preparedness program. And although 
most of the products we manufacture 
could not be classified as war mate- 
rial, it is more than probable that our 
business will be influenced considerably 
by the preparedness program. _Inas- 
much as one of the principal outlets 
for the goods we manufacture is those 
industries which are essential to de- 
fense, it is our plan to proceed very 
much as we did in 1914-18. At that 
time we made every effort to protect 
our good customers and continue to 
supply them with the services we offer 
in normal times. And we feel it is only 
logical that we continue our advertis- 
ing programs as one of the means of 
maintaining our contacts with our cus- 
tomers and prospects.” 

Although Jenkins Bros. has not 
adopted any definite policy as to how 
it will maintain normal marketing 
operations during this period of pre- 
paredness and war orders, A. J. Yard- 
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chine application or for power trans- 


mission depend on Dodge. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U.S.A 


© We itavor adequate 
preparedness tor na 
tional defense, and 
recommend enlistment 
in the U. S. Army to 
eligible young men. 





Included in all ads of Dodge Manufactur- 
ing Company is a short sentence declaring 
the company's policy on preparedness and 
urging all eligible young men to enlist in 
the U. S. Army as shown in the above cut 


ley, vice-president, believes “‘it is safe 
to say that it is our intention to keep 
our marketing operations as_ nearly 
normal as humanly possible. We shall 
make every effort to handle as much 
private industrial business as we can, 
and will do our utmost to keep distrib- 
utors supplied with sufficient material 
to meet current dem ‘nds.” 

What is the viewpoint of manage- 
ment in the machine tool industry 
which is reported to be booked up for 
a long time to come? W. E. Whipp, 
president, The Monarch Machine Tool 
Company, says: “It is our intention 
during this emergency period to con- 
tinue our normal sales and advertising 
promotional work. Our eyes are con- 
stantly on the period that lies ahead 
when orders will not be as plentiful 
as they are now.” 

Another machine tool manufacturer 
whose advertising reflects the same 
kind of thinking is The Warner & 
Swasey Company, and for that com- 
pany, Clifford S. Stilwell, executive 
vice-president, speaks as follows: “We 
are very naturally continuing our nor- 
mal marketing operations during this 
period of stress. While it is almost 
impossible in a type of business so 
highly specialized to expand a selling 
organization in line with demand, we 
do have an extreme value in the sales 
department in times like these where 
it functions as an organization for 
technical service rather than merchan- 
dising. 

“It has always been our belief that 
in capital goods requiring as much me- 
chanical engineering skill for success- 
ful presentation as machine tools do, 
that in the very form of engineering 
service which we can supply in a peri- 
od like this, quite apart from a mer- 
chandising effort, will, in turn, reflect 
most helpfully to us in future years. 





“As to the matter of advertising, | 
feel sure that our continuing policy 
must be ample evidence of the fact 
that we believe in activity and that we 
have undertaken over the last three or 
four years, from the point of view of 
our own industry, a somewhat com- 
prehensive experiment in the breadth 
of our appeal. We have no thought 
whatever of diminishing this effort, 
performing, of course, within the lim- 
its of good budgetary control. 

“Whether it has come to your at- 
tention, we have in operation two very 
definite and distinct forms of advertis- 
ing campaigns: one which is being 
addressed primarily to executives and 
management by means of advancing a 
sound series of arguments around the 
theme of wise investment in machine 
tools; the second carries its message 
to mechanical executives concerned 
with productivity in its various phases 
as related to cost and general produc- 
tive efficiency. 

“Incidentally, when looking back to 
the depression years, we undertook in 
our company a decidedly drastic pol- 
icy of reduced operation, all with the 
very distinct understanding that the 
last department which should be se- 
verely curtailed would be the sales de- 
partment. 

“Whatever success this company has 
achieved in the last generation, we be- 
lieve arises largely from an energetic 
and aggressive sales policy, and our fu- 
ture course is most apt to be directed 
by our past experience.” 

J. E. Otis, Jr., president, Dodge 
Manufacturing Company, manufac- 
turer of power transmission equip- 
ment, says: “It is our intention to let 
nothing interfere, within our power, to 
disturb our normal marketing channels 
and as far as advertising is concerned, 
we endeavor to hold our advertising 
expenditure to a direct percentage of 
our sales and we have no idea of 
changing it either upwards or down- 
wards at the moment. 

“We feel that our products will be 
classified among the important indus- 
trial equipment and that we will have 
the necessary priorities to maintain our 
standard operations through our regu- 
lar channels. We, of course, will co- 
Sperate with the procurement division 
and assist wherever we can where it 
does not interfere with our normal 
business procedure.” 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company is en- 
deavoring to do its part in the National 
Defense Program by confining its or- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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addition to making sales and paving the way for future business, advertising can now be designed to advance industrial efficiency through sharing technical knowledge 
4 to help keep up general morale by talking common sense. Perhaps Industry—respected far more in some quarters than politicians, editors and columnists—may play a 
influential part in keeping America's thinking straight with appropriate advertising copy. Here is a selection of copy showing how some are handling the situation 
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othing ta Aduertite? 


So long as a company has its doors open, there is an 
important job that can be assigned to advertising 


@ ADVERTISING MEN seem to 
feel that management is always look- 
ing for excuses mot to advertise. 

It’s election year. There’s a dust 
storm. Crops are poor. There’s a 
war in China. Wait till we see how 
our last quarter was. Or just—busi- 
ness is bad. 

Now it’s the other extreme adver- 
tising men are worried about. Busi- 
ness is too good. 

Yes, the very arguments advertising 
men were accustomed to employ back 
in the depression are snapping back 
in their faces. When sales prospects 
are few, they used to argue—that’s 
when you need advertising most, be- 
cause competition for sales is greatest. 

Now, despite the fact that to date 
no widespread boom has occurred, ad- 
vertising men are anticipating trouble. 
Management, counting the millions 
and billions in defense appropriations, 
will begin to think that there will be 
no difficulty getting orders—except 
the embarrassment of not being able 
to fill them. That being the case, 
why is it necessary—or even sensi- 
ble—to advertise for business that can 
be obtained anyway (and possibly in 
quantities too large to absorb) ? 

Now this may be an extreme de- 
scription of the situation; nevertheless 


By HOWARD G. SAWYER 


Copy Chief, James Thomas Chirurg 
Company, Boston 


it is what some advertising men fear 
may come to pass. In which event, 
what is the advertising man’s an- 
swer? 

This article, then, will attempt to 
provide a few reasons which harassed 
advertising men can advance for con- 
tinuing to advertise during the oppo- 
site of a Depression—thereby justify- 
ing their own jobs. 

First, let’s consider the company 
whose production facilities really will 
be tied up, preventing acceptance of 
further orders. (Will there actually 
be so many of these?) 

Such a firm is undoubtedly among 
those which in normal times get their 
orders from a large number of cus- 
tomers. Possibly its current up-to-the 
neck condition is due to only a few 
big customers with tremendous re- 
quirements. As a result, many of its 
other regular customers—plus those 
non-customers whom it has been try- 
ing to sell for years and who are now 
ready to buy—will be disappointed. 
What’s the answer? 

The answer—to advertise. Not 
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goods for sale, but the reason why it 
is impossible for the time being to 
take on more commitments. There’s 
nothing disgraceful about being too 
busy—it is, rather, a decidedly com- 
plimentary predicament. But the cus- 
tomers who must be turned down are 
entitled to an explanation, and tact- 
ful copy can do the job of turning 
down much more gracefully than a 
curt note from a sales department 
clerk saying “no.” 

More than likely, the primary cause 
for any turndown will be the require- 
ments of the national defense program 
—and nobody can get sore at that. 

On the other hand, the business 
that this company cannot take is go- 
ing somewhere else. Contact with 
that business will be interrupted for 
an indefinite period, during which 
competition will be getting in and 
cementing new relationships . . . re- 
lationships that are going to be hard 
to break up in future years. It there- 
fore behooves this company to main- 
tain some sort of contact with the 
customers it cannot serve—so that 
when the crisis is done, those custom- 
ers will remember that it is still in 
business. Advertising can maintain 
that contact. 

Admittedly, an advertising program 
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devoted to this purpose 1s dependent 
upon an extraordinary degree of far- 
sightedness. When management men 
talk advertising, they may be inclined 
to think of the very near future. 
Nevertheless, a firm that must con- 
centrate its services upon a few ac- 
counts is in a dangerous position. For 
purposes of continued good will and 
future sales, it is vital for such a con- 
cern to speak frequently to its mar- 
ket and to be frank in its statement of 
the case. 

That’s the purely selfish aspect of 
the situation. But since this is a 
critical period in our industrial ex- 
istence, requiring fullest possible co- 
operation from all concerned, some 
firms could make a welcome contribu- 
tion by using their advertising to share 
technical knowledge with users of 
their products—and even with their 
competitors! 

The latter suggestion is far-sight- 
edness in the extreme, it is true, yet 
if we are to fight a war, declared or 
undeclared, all branches of the indus- 
trial services must pool their resources 
for the common good. 

Sharing technical knowledge with 
customers is probably a more readily 
acceptable reason for advertising. It 
is to be strongly suspected that only 
in rare cases is a machine operated 
to fullest possible efficiency. Ignor- 
ance of its potentialities—or just sheer 
laxity—may be crippling it. In nor- 
mal times, conceivably, this is nothing 
of the machine manufacturer’s re- 
sponsibility—but these are not normal 
times, and the manufacturer is truly 
obligated, by the march of events, to 
assist every customer in getting the 
most and the best out of his equip- 
ment. 

This is a utilization of advertising 
that The Copy Chasers discussed a 
Jenkins Valve 


“Hook-ups,” Universal Winding Com- 


couple of months ago. 


pany’s “Getting the Most from Wind- 
ing,” MacWhyte Wire 
pany’s informative articles, Armstrong 
Machine Works, Tips,” 
Shell Oil’s ads—all 


serve to promote more efhcient em- 


Rope Com- 


“Trapping 
what-oil-to-use 
ployment of their products. Even if 
those companies were unable to take 
another order, their advertising has 
reason for continuing. 

Bridegport Brass Co.’s “Copper Al- 
loy Bulletin,” U. S. Industrial Chem- 
icals, Inc.’s “Chemical News,” Amer- 
ican Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany’s series on safety in construction 
work—all mentioned in The Copy 
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\ NATION'S INDUSTRIES 
ARE ITS THIRD LINE OF DEFENSE 


OKROWITE 
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Current full-color insert of The Okonite 
Company which first appeared in Sept., 
1938, reiterates a plea that industry prepare 
in time of peace for the emergencies of war 


Chasers’ article—provide information 
that has nothing directly to do with 


selling yet is information that 


is valuable for their customers to 
know. 

Parenthetically, this suggests another 
reason for advertising without sell- 
ing. The very publications which 
carry the advertising—and which are 
supported by the advertising—have a 
vitally important job to perform in 
assisting, through their editorial col- 
umns, to increase industrial efficiency. 
As clearinghouses of technical infor- 
mation, the business papers deserve 
advertising support from leading in- 
dustrial firms who have used those 
papers, during lean years, to scare up 
odd sales. 

Another altruistic (on the surface) 
reason for advertising under such cir- 
cumstances is to preach the gospel of 
preparedness or Americanism or co- 
operation (as the case may be) to 
the public, to labor, and to the rest 
of Industry. Already certain big firms 
are devoting space to a program that 
has a far more important objective 
than tomorrow’s sales. 

Recently, Warner & Swasey, a ma- 
chine tool manufacturer, published the 
following advertisement: 


There's Nothing the Matter with America 
That Work Won't Cure 


America has been having a nightmare. 
Let's wake up and get back to work. This 
great nation can and will make itself se- 
cure against any military or economic at- 
tack. Not with talk or vague planning 
but by good old-fashioned hard work 
now by every man who is an_ honest 
American 

We're practicing what we preach by 





working three full 8-hour shifts a day, 
six days a week. And we are building 
three plant additions to turn out more 
Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes for 
other Americans to use—those Americans 
who believe with us that well planned 
hard work will keep this nation free 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., in 
the August “What Industry Can Do 
for America” issue of Factory, writes: 

Work Made America . And Work 

Hard Work . . . Will Keep America 
Free! 

We believe in the honor and dignity 
of work. We believe that in the hands 
of labor and management rests the future 
of our country—its secure defense, its 
prosperity, its destiny as the greatest na- 
tion of free men the world has_ ever 
known. Let's move forward together 

in a trust, in friendship, in mutual 
respect as Americans all . . . with the big- 
gest job of work to do and the highest 
honors to win in one hundred and sixty- 
four years of free American enterprise 

Such sentiments will not be amiss 
in an America which is being torn, 
left and right, by conflicting political 
and economic emotions. Perhaps In- 
dustry—respected far more in some 
quarters than politicians, editors, and 
columnists—may play a truly influen- 
tial part in keeping America’s think- 
ing straight. 

So much for the few firms which 
will be unable to accept more orders— 
they need to continue to advertise for 
the very reason that is expressed in 
a phrase advertising men shrink from: 
“to keep their names in front of the 
market” . . . or to advance industrial 
efficiency through sharing of technical 
knowledge . . . or to help keep general 
morale up by talking common sense. 

Undoubtedly a far greater number 
of firms than these will consider drop- 
ping advertising, not because the sales 
are already made, but because the sales 
look so easy to make. 

Yet the coming months offer the big- 
gest advertising opportunity many or- 
ganizations ever had—an opportunity 
to overcome the inertia that resists 
so many sales during normal times. 

People do not always buy the product 
they think is—or may be—the best. 
Habits—or friendships—or lack of 
sufficient compulsion to investigate— 
are obstacles that normally defeat even 
the most efficient salesmanship. A pro- 
spective buyer may agree that it would 
be wise to change—yet, at the time, 
the value to be obtained by such a 
change, may not be worth the effort. 
It may be . it may not be... 
but even if it is... what of it... 
That attitude is a hard one to break 
through. Or: a less qualified product 
may continue in favor merely because 

(Continued on page 56) 
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“Make America Strong” iA Theme of 
NIAA Conference 


Three-day meeting to be held at Detroit, Sept. 18, 19, 20 


@ “MAKE AMERICA STRONG” 
is the theme of the 18th National 
Conference and Exposition of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion to be held at Hotel Statler, De- 
troit, Sept. 18, 19, 20. Under this 
title a program mobilizing the re- 
sources of industrial advertising and 
marketing and directing their ener- 
gies nationally towards achievement 
of America’s defense objectives will 
be presented by advertising and mar- 
keting experts representing leading in- 
dustrial companies of the country. 
Recognizing that the times demand 
a revision of thinking and objectives 
in industrial marketing planning, this 
year’s conference sponsored jointly by 
the Detroit Industrial Advertisers and 
the Toledo Industrial Advertisers 
Club, chapters of the NIAA, will pre- 
sent an integrated program aimed di- 
rectly at the most important indus- 
trial problems of today. The confer- 
ence will consider both the broad and 


specific problems of industrial adver- 
tising, with special emphasis on the 
responsibilities which advertising must 
carry as part of the country’s defense 
program and in the readjustments that 
will be necessary as defense stimulated 
production slows. Important con- 
tributions to industry’s understand- 
ing of its own problems are antici- 
pated as a result of the conference. 
The NIAA with a membership now 
of nearly 1,500 is the largest organ- 
ization of advertising people in the 
world and attendance at the Detroit 
conference is expected to reach 800. 
A feature of the annual meeting is 
that all men and women interested 
or engaged in any phase of marketing 
products to business and industry are 
welcome to attend the conference. 
Lloyd R. Vivian, sales promotion man- 
ager, Ditzler Color Company, presi- 
dent of the Detroit chapter, is gen- 
eral chairman of the conference, and 


Philip Linne, advertising manager, 
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Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
president of the Toledo chapter, is 
co-chairman. Phillip Ruprecht, resi- 
dent manager, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, Detroit, is chairman of 
the program committee. 


Wednesday's General Sessions 

The featured speakers will occupy 
the first day of the three-day meeting 
to be followed by two days of spe- 
cialized clinic sessions interspersed 
with luncheon sessions and the annual 
banquet and entertainment on the eve- 
ning of the second day. Publishers 
will hold a reception for the guests 
at the conclusion of the program on 
the opening day. 

Speakers on the first day’s program 
will crystallize the current conditions 
confronting industry. Following the 
address by President Charles Mc- 
Donough, advertising manager, Com- 
bustion Engineering Company, Lionel 


D. Edie, president of the New York 
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investment counsel firm, Lionel D. 
Edie & Co. and former professor of 
finance at the University of Chicago, 
will speak on “The New Industrial 
Outlook.” He will be followed by 
John Abbink, president, Business Pub- 
lishers International Corporation, New 
York, who will discuss the “Trade 
Struggle South of Our Border.” Mr. 
Abbink is a keen student and author- 
ity on the promotion of better rela- 
tions between the United States and 
the Latin American countries and is a 
member and director of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. He will give 
the meeting a valuable picture of the 


foreign trade situation as it exists to- 
day and the problems which will face 
it with the resumption of universal 
foreign trade. 

Bringing a message from the center 
of preparedness activities in Washing- 
ton, Judge Robert Porter Patterson, 
Assistant Secretary of War, will ad- 
dress the opening session on this vital 
subject. 

The keynote of the conference will 
be delivered at the general luncheon 
on the first day by Edward J. Noble, 
recently Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, who resigned Aug. 14, “to be 
really helpful in the field of national 





defense.” Mr. Noble’s subject will be 
“Full Speed Ahead for Business—Make 
America Strong.” An advocate of 
special measures to accelerate the na- 
tional defense program, Mr. Noble 
served in Washington as first chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity and was given the post of Under 
Secretary of Commerce, specially cre- 
ated for him, when former Secretary 
Hopkins was incapacitated by illness. 
Case Histories 

The program for the Wednesday 
afternoon session will get down to 
cases and present specific and practical 
examples of action which industrial 








PROGRAM TIME TABLE 


18th National Conference and Exposition, National Industrial Advertisers Association 


September 18, 


Wednesday, Sept. 18, 1940 
GENERAL SESSION 
"MAKE AMERICA STRONG" 
Chairman: Charles McDonough, 
President, NIAA 

a.m. Registration 

10:15 a.m. Opening Remarks: Lloyd R 
Vivian, Ditzler Color Com 
pany, Chairman General Con 
ference Committee 


x 


10:20 a Address by the President: 
Charles McDonough, Adver 
tising Manager, Combustion 
Engineering Company, New 
York 

10:30 au “The New Industrial Out 
look”—Lionel D. Edie, Lionel 
D Edie, Inc 

11:00 a “Trade Struggle South of Our 
Border”—John Abbink, Presi 
dent, Business Publishers In- 
ternational Corporation 

l11:30a Address by Judge Robert Por 


ter Patterson, Assistant Secre 

tary of War 
30 pur General Luncheon 
Address “Full Speed Ahead 
for Business—Make America 
Strong’—-Edward J. Noble. 
recently Under-Secretary of 
Commerce 
“The Defense Emergency 
Challenges—and Creates New 
Opportunities for Industrial 
Advertising” 
NIAA, well aware of the need 
for alert and thorough consid 
eration of the major problem 
contronting industry today 
presents specific and practical 
examples of action industrial 
advertising and sales manage 
ment must take to meet to 


) 30 p m 


day's challenge 
The Eastern Industrial Mar 
keters Walter H Gebhart, 


president, present: Case ex 
amples of industrial companies 
who failed or lost position in 
the last defense emergency as 
the result of faulty marketing 
decisions. Examples of com 
panies who maintained or im- 
proved their position 

The Cleveland Industrial Mar- 
keters Harry W Fortey, 


president, present: Specific 
suggestions on how companies 
should establish advertising 
and marketing objectives in 
accord with today’s conditions 
“Advertising and Selling Must 
Work Together’—J. M. Mc 
Kibbin, apparatus advertising 
and sales promotion manager, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Company. 
“Your Job—Today”—Philip 
E. Wilcox, advertising mana- 
ger, Keuffel & Esser Company 
Meeting of the members-at 
large 
5:45 p.m. Publishers’ Reception 
Thursday, Sept. 19, 1940 
CLINIC SESSIONS 
“Creation of Effective Copy. 
Layout and Illustration; and 
How to Test the Relative Ef 
fectiveness of Your Work” 
Developed by Industrial Mar 
keters of Cleveland and 
Youngstown District Indus- 
trial Marketers 
9:30a.m. “Market Information—How 
to 12:15. to Get It and Use It”’—Di 
rected by Cincinnati Industrial 
Advertisers Association 


GENERAL SESSION 


4:30 p.m 


5:15 p.m 


9:30 a.m 
to 12:15 


12:30 p.m. Activities and Awards Lunch- 

to 2:20 eon. 

1:15 p.m. “NIAA Acetivities*——E. J 
Goes, advertising manager, 
Koehring Company 

1:30 p.m. “Developing Our Profession” 


W. D. Murphy, advertising 
manager, Sloan Valve Com- 
pany. 

1:45 p.m. Announcement of NIAA 
Awards for Advertising ex- 
hibited. 

Presentation, conference at- 
tendance trophy. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
awards to business paper for 
editorial achievement. 

CLINIC SESSIONS 
“Prepare and Present an Ad- 

0 vertising Program that Man- 

agement Will Approve" - 
Presented by St. Louis Indus- 
trial Marketing Council. 


1:55 p.m 


2:00 p.m 


19, 20—Hotel Statler, Detroit 


“How Can the Advertising 
Department Contribute to the 
Solution of General Company 
Problems?” — Presented by 
The Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing Council of 
Western New England and 
The Technical Advertising 
Association of Boston. 
“Get Out Into the Field” 
Directed by Indiana Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers 
“Allocation of Budgets; and 
How to Organize Your 
Work”—Directed by Milwau- 
kee Association of Industrial 
Advertisers. 
7:30 p.m. Annual Banquet. 
Friday, Sept. 20, 1940 
CLINIC SESSIONS 
“Coordination of Advertising 
with Selling: and How to Win 
Active Cooperation from 
Salesmen’”—Directed by In- 
dustrial Advertising Council of 
Pittsburgh. 
“Measuring the Readership of 
Business Pa pe rs—Directed 
by Technical Publicity Associ- 
ation of New York and Indus- 
trial Marketers of New Jersey. 
GENERAL SESSION 
12:00 m Conference—Luncheon of the 
to 2:15 p.m. Advertising Industry. 
Address: “Industry's Present 
and Future Responsibility on 
National Defense’—Raoul E 
Desvernine, president, Cru- 
cible Steel Company of 
America. 
CLINIC SESSIONS 
“Measuring Advertising Re- 
to 5:15. sults” Directed by Mason- 
Dixon Industrial Advertisers 
and Eastern Industrial Adver- 
tisers. 
“How to Increase Direct 
to 5:15. Mail Effectiveness”—Directed 
by Engineering Advertisers 
Association, Chicago. 
GENERAL SESSION 
5:20 p.m. Annual NIAA meeting Busi- 
ness Session and Election of 
Officers. 
6:00 p.m. Adjournment. 


2:30 p.m 
to 4:30 


5 


2:30 p.m 
to 5:30 
2:30 p.m 


to 5:30 


9:15 a.m 
to 12:00 


9:15 a.m 
to 12:00 
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SOME OF THE FEATURED SPEAKERS AT THE NIAA DETROIT CONFERENCE 





Lionel D. Edie 


advertising and sales management 


must take to meet the challeng- 
ing conditions of today and the in- 
The first part of this 
presentation under the title, ““The De- 
fense Emergency Challenges—and Cre- 
ates New Opportunities for Industrial 
Advertising,” has been prepared by 
the Eastern Industrial Marketers, Phil- 
adelphia, and the Cleveland Industrial 
Marketers. Walter H. Gebhart, man- 
ager of Industrial 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., president 
of the Philadelphia chapter, will re- 
port his committee’s findings of spe- 


evitable future. 


sales, Division, 


cific case examples of what happened 
to companies during and after the 


World War 
dropped or 


when advertising was 


improperly directed to 
meet changing conditions. Included 
are the histories of companies once 
progressive and holding leading _posi- 
tions in their fields who since declined 
and disappeared in failure or were ab- 
sorbed by more progressive competi- 
tion. 

Following Mr. Gebhart, Harry W. 
Fortey, director of advertising, The 
Warner & Swasey Company, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland chapter, will 
report on his committee’s survey of 
the new sales problems which indus- 
trial companies must meet right now 
and determination of how these com- 
panies can and do use advertising to 
cope with them. Personal interviews 
have been made with outstanding lead- 





E. J. GOES 


Raoul E. Desvernine 


H. E. VAN PETTEN 


ers in various industries to get a cross 
section of industry’s new sales and 
customer relations problems. 

This combined study, inspired by 
the fact that many industrial plants 
are booked to capacity for months, and 
in some cases years ahead, with cus- 
tomer relations problems increasing, 
is intended to bring out the part that 
industrial advertising 
must be prepared to play, intelligently 
directing the forces of advertising to- 
ward aiding in the solution of these 


management 


problems. It is planned to provide 
for each person attending the confer- 
ence a collection of specific case ex- 
amples. 

Suggestions advanced by the fore- 
going studies naturally call for closer 
than ever codrdination between ad- 
vertising department and sales depart- 
ment and this phase of the problem 
will be treated by J. M. McKibbin, 
apparatus advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company, whose subject 
will be “Advertising and Selling Must 
Work Together.” Mr. McKibbin’s 
broad successful experience in such 
work for his company is well known 
and his talks are always practical and 
factual. Making advertising more ef- 
fective, and selling more economical, 
depends on coérdination of the two 
efforts. Here will be a guide to this 
end. 

Logically, the closing feature of the 


H. W. FORTEY 


W. H. GEBHART 
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John Abbink 





Edward J. Noble 


afternoon session will be a summing up 
and crystallizing of the increasing re- 
sponsibilities of industrial advertising 
men and the new opportunities for 
each individual in terms of his posi- 
tion and his company. This will be 
done by Philip E. Wilcox, advertising 
manager, Keuffel & Esser Company, 
under the title of “Your Job—Today.” 

The social feature of the first day 
is the Publishers’ Reception immedi- 
ately following a short meeting of 
which 


members-at-large closes the 


day’s program. 


Clinics Sessions 

During the last few years, clinic 
sessions have grown in favor with the 
NIAA membership and this year’s 
program includes ten three-hour clinics 
spread over Thursday and Friday at 
which the marketing and advertising 
problems of industry will be studied 
in detail. The subjects for the clinics 
were established by a vote of the mem- 
bership and they will be conducted by 
the various chapter organizations. 
These sessions are considered the most 
important of the conference and en- 
able those in attendance to discuss at 
first hand their problems with the 
leading minds in the field. This free 
exchange of experiences is one of the 
most valuable attributes of NIAA 
membership, and one for which the 
organization is noted. 

Thursday morning clinics, running 





_ A... 


J. M. McKIBBIN 


W. D. MURPHY 
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simultaneously, are on the subjects 
“Creation of Effective Copy, Layout 
and Illustration; and How to Test the 
Relative Effectiveness of Your Work,” 
conducted by the Industrial Marketers 
of Cleveland and the Youngstown 


District Industrial Marketers; and 
“Market 


It and Use It,” directed by the Cin- 


Information—How to Get 


cinnati Industrial Advertisers. Ken- 
neth W. Akers, 


Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleve- 


vice-president, The 


land, is chairman of the first meeting 
and will be assisted by H. E. VanPet- 
ten, advertising manager, Mechanical 
Goods Division, The B. F. 
Company, Akron, and Albert Wearst- 
ler, Wearstler 
Youngstown. 


Goodrich 
Advertising, Inc., 


In the second meeting, Theodore 
Brown, Perry-Brown, Inc., Cincinnati 
agency, leader, will be assisted by Ran- 
dal Young, manager of his research 
department, who will cover “Interpre- 
tation of Research Findings”; Ralph 
C. Greiner, manager market research, 
McGraw-Hill 
Cleveland, ‘How Business Publications 
Market 
Data”; Rowe Alderson, Division of 


Publishing Company, 


Can Assist in Obtaining 
Commercial Research, Curtis Publish- 
Publisher’s 
Representative Can Assist in Getting 
Market 


has been allotted for full discussions 


ing Company, “How a 


Information.” Ample time 


in all clinics. 
Thursday Afternoon 


Four clinics will be running during 
Thursday afternoon as follows: 

“Prepare and Present an Advertising 
Program that Management will Ap- 
prove,” under the direction of the St. 
Louis Industrial Marketing Council 
with Carl B. Dietrich, 
manager, Wagner Electric Corpora- 


advertising 


tion, as leader. 

“How Can the Advertising Depart- 
ment Contribute to the Solution of 
General Company Problems,” spon- 
sored by the Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing Council of Western 
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Philip E. Wilcox, advertising manager, 
Keuffel & Esser Co., testing copy on an 
Elmendorf tearing tester. Only the strong- 
est copy appears in finished ads. Mr. Wil- 
cox will address the NIAA conference on 
"Your Job—Today" on Wednesday's program 


New England and the Technical Ad- 


vertising Association, Boston, will 
cover the subject as it applies to sales 
problems, marketing and research, and 
company relations both with the pub- 
Donald M. David- 


manager, The 


lic and employes. 
son, sales promotion 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, 
Conn., is chairman. 


“Get Out Into the Field” is the 
subject of the clinic to be directed 
by the Indiana Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers of which Spencer W. 
Curtiss, Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, will be leader. Developing 
phases of this subject will be E. E. 
Christena, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, J. D. Adams Mfg. 
Company, Indianapolis, “What We Go 











Attendance trophy awarded annually by the 
Industrial Advertising Council of Pittsburgh 
to the NIAA chapter achieving the highest 
rating at the annual conference according 
to a weighted factor formula. The plaque 
was awarded last year to the Boston chapter 








A. J. ANDREWS 


D. C. GROVE 


After”; Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice- 
president, American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, “How to Sell Man- 
agement”; Harry W. Fortey, adver- 
tising director, The Warner & Swasey 
Company, Cleveland, “The Proof”; 
Victor J. Brown, C. E., Gillette Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, “Planning 
Field Trips”; R. J. Kryter, sales man- 
ager, Esterline-Angus Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis, “The Kind of Material 
Your Prospect Wants” ; and P. E. Let- 
singer, vice-president in charge of 
sales, Cummins Engine Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ind., “Why We Believe in 
Field Work.” 

The last hour of this clinic will be 
devoted to discussion on the pattern 
of “Information, Please” with the floor 
answering questions missed by the 
jury. It is planned to show field 
movies after the clinic for those in- 
terested. 

“Allocation of Budgets; and How 
to Organize Your Work,” is to be 
conducted by the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers under 
the direction of Robert L. Hamilton, 
sales and advertising manager, The 
Dumore Company, Racine, Wis. He 
will be assisted by Richard Harrison, 
assistant advertising manager, Wau- 
kesha Motor Company, Waukesha, 
Wis., and Arnold J. Andrews, assist- 
ant manager publicity, Bucyrus-Erie 
Company, South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Friday Clinic Sessions 

“Codrdination of Advertising with 
Selling; and How to Win Active Co- 
Speration with Salesmen,” sponsored 
by the Industrial Advertising Council 
of Pittsburgh. This subject received 
the highest number of votes in the 
poll of members. D. Clinton Grove, 
advertising manager, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, chairman of the session, will be 
assisted by George B. Cushing, man- 
ager sales promotion, A. M. Byers 
Company, “As It Relates to Problems 
of Management”; William C. Arther, 

(Continued on page 89) 
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An Interview with 


FRANK R. MEYER, Jr. 


Vice-President, Inland Steel Company, Chicago 


Deueloning the Latin-American Marhet 


The key to Latin-American markets may be to help 


them build 


@ TYPICAL of American 
manufacturers who until recently were 
not especially interested in export mar- 
kets is the Inland Steel Company, Chi- 
cago, one of the largest independent 
producers in the country. Inland was 
without an export department until 
fifteen months ago, when this impor- 
tant activity was set up under the di- 
rection of Frank R. Meyer, Jr., vice- 
president. 


many 


At that time the company was espe- 
cially interested in the European mar- 
ket for tinplate and other steel mill 
products, but with the advent of the 
war it has turned its attention largely 
in the direction of Latin-America. The 
volume of business there has justified 
increased promotional activity, and the 
company is now fully launched on a 
program of sales expansion in Central 
and South America. 

Sales representatives are located in 
all of the leading countries, and direct 
contact has been established through 
visits of company officials interested in 
specific situations. Edward L. Ryer- 
son, Jr., chairman of the board, has 
just completed a trip around South 
America by air, another indication of 
the personal and business interest in the 
market shown by Inland executives. 
William J. Hammand, a vice-president, 
has also made a trip to Brazil in In- 


land’s behalf. 


Mr. Meyer believes the opportunities 
in Latin-America for American manu- 
facturers of industrial products are 
enormous, and that constant expansion 
during the coming decades is assured. 
Many of the less fully developed coun- 
tries in the southern hemisphere are 
beginning an era of industrialization 
which is reflected in road building, in 


the use and maintenance of automo- 
biles and other automotive vehicles, in 
the construction and extension of rail- 
road facilities, and in many other di- 
rections. 

“For example,” he remarked recent- 
ly, “canning plants are increasing in 
number in South America, and fac- 
tories to make tin cans are also being 
operated. Thus an important market 
for sheets and tinplate, as well as for 
machinery, is being developed. A num- 
ber of factories have been erected for 
the production of automobile acces- 
sories, such as springs and brake lin- 
ing. Altogether, we may expect that 
South and Central America will be- 
come better markets for all sorts of 
industrial materials, equipment and 
supplies as their manufacturing facili- 
ties are expanded.” 


The Inland export head believes 
with others who have studied the Lat- 
in-American trade problem that it is 
primarily a question of creating a mar- 
ket here and in other parts of the 
world for the products of those coun- 
tries, in order to give them the buying 
power necessary for the purchase of 
American goods, which they need and 
want. 

“The Department of Commerce is 
endeavoring to locate products which 
these countries can make and we can 
use without competition with our own 
farmers and manufacturers,” Mr. Mey- 
er pointed out. “There are many op- 
portunities in this field to help our 
Latin-American friends to broaden 
their own exports and thus buy more 
of what we have to offer. 

“For example, why would it not be 
possible to use South American pro- 
duce, like tomatoes, in winter, when 
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industrially and market their products 


the growing season on the other side 
of the equator is at its height? Refrig- 
erated cargo space in fast merchant 
vessels would put fresh fruits and veg- 
etables from these countries on Ameri- 
can tables at a time when our own pro- 
duction is at a minimum.” 

Mr. Meyer recently discussed South 
American trade opportunities with the 
Brazilian commission which visited this 
country to investigate export and im- 
port possibilities, and found the mem- 
bers of the commission keenly inter- 
ested in industrial developments. There 
is even discussion of the possibility of 
establishing steel making facilities in 
Brazil, since both ore and coal are read- 
ily available. 

Inland Steel sales representatives in 
Central and South America are all na- 
tive to the countries in which they are 
located. They know the language and 
people of the countries where they are 
working, and Mr. Meyer believes that 
they can operate to much better ad- 
vantage than direct sales representa- 
tives of American manufacturers sent 
from the home offices in this country. 
If men of experience and ability are 
selected, he believes that they can func- 
tion successfully in bringing the prod- 
ucts of American mills and factories 
to the attention of Latni-American 
buyers. 

“Our primary problem, however,” 
he said, “is not so much selling as buy- 
ing—not so much interesting them in 
our goods as in making a market for 
theirs. We may ultimately have to 
regard ourselves as the world trade fac- 
tors of South American producers, 
helping them if necessary to dispose 
of their products in other countries, 
even if we cannot consume them our- 
selves.” 


2\ 









@ ONE OF the most interesting jobs 
I have undertaken in my dozen years 
in the industrial advertising field has 
“GraKnight 


Life,” a house organ for our distribu- 


been the development of 


tors’ salesmen. 

This monthly publication has now 
completed its first half year, and dur- 
ing this time we have taken every 
possible means to check its effective- 
ness and the manner in which it is be- 
ing accepted. From the steady stream 
of favorable comments by our distrib- 
utors and their salesmen, both verbal 
and written—from the approval of our 
own men in the field—and from words 
of praise from other house organ edi- 
tors whose experience is much greater 
than ours—we are now convinced 
that “GraKnight Life” is doing the 
educational and goodwill job for which 
it was intended. 

With the feeling that we have suc- 
ceeded in publishing a house organ 
that has “clicked” with our distribu- 
tors’ salesmen, we offer here the story 
of its development and the details of 
our production schedule. If you sell 
through distributors but do not pub- 
lish a house organ for them, it may 
suggest another important promotion 
angle to you. If you now issue such 
a publication, you may find here some 
worthwhile production hints. 

To go back a bit, my first experience 
with house organ preparation was in 
January, 1939, when I was named edi- 
tor of the Graton & Knight “Sales 
Bulletin” —a publication for our field 
force and other employes associated 
with sales work. This was in the style 
of a little newspaper, and because of 
the small quantity needed (approxi- 
mately 200), it was turned out by the 
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Here’s how Graton & Knight is keeping distributors’ 
salesmen pepped up with a house organ that's clicking 


By ADIN L. DAVIS 


Advertising Manager, Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. 


offset printing process. This enabled 
us to include pictures without incur- 
ring the cost of halftones and to elimi- 
nate typesetting by reproducing the 
copy direct from typewritten copy. 
The name of the bulletin and the ar- 
ticle headings were reproduced from 
printer’s type to give a more finished 
and professional touch. It wasn’t the 
best looking job in the world, but it 
was neat appearing and seemed to car- 
ry the material our men wanted—in- 
formative articles on G&K products 
and processes, inspirational stories on 
selling jobs, and plenty of “personals” 
to provide an intimate flavor. 

This continued for the entire year 
of 1939, during which time I studied 
sales bulletins of many companies and 
read all available literature on house 
organs. Needless to say, all of us 
on the “Sales Bulletin” staff learned a 
great deal about house organs during 
the course of the year, and changes and 
improvements were incorporated in our 
publication with each issue. And all 
the time my editing job was becoming 
more important and more interesting. 

With the beginning of 1940 came 
the big step. At that time an impor- 
tant change was made in the Graton & 
Knight sales policy—a change which 
placed greatly increased emphasis on 
selling through our distributor organi- 
zation. Our complete advertising and 
promotional program was planned to 
accomplish this end—to make selling 
the Graton & Knight line easier and 
more profitable for our distributors. 


Pointers on Publishing a House Organ 
for Dishributers’ Salesmen 


One of the first things that occurred 
to us was what an effective educational 
and goodwill job a publication along 


the lines of our “Sales Bulletin” could 
do for our distributors’ salesmen. The 
editorial content, of course, would 
have to be entirely different—directed 
to our distributors’ salesmen and of a 
nature that would educate them on 
Graton & Knight products and encour- 
age them to push our line. All of the 
informal and personal items in connec- 
tion with our own salesmen and their 
direct selling efforts would be of little 
interest to our distributors’ salesmen 
and would have to be eliminated. 

For a time we toyed with the idea of 
a combined house organ for both our 
own salesmen and our distributors’ 
salesmen, but it didn’t seem feasible. 
Furthermore, most house organ au- 
thorities advised against this sort of 
thing; it would be neither “fish, flesh 
nor fowl,” and would not do a real 
job for our own men or our distribu- 
tors’ men. 

Consequently, in a written proposal 
to our vice-president in charge of sales, 
I advocated that the editorial matter of 
our house organ be directed entirely to 
our distributors’ salesmen—and as our 
budget would not permit us to publish 
two house organs, this meant the elimi- 
nation of the “Sales Bulletin.” I ad- 
vocated, further, that the name of the 
“Sales Bulletin” be changed so as to 
tie in unmistakably with Graton & 
Knight. An individual and distinctive 
name in place of the rather indefinite 
“Sales Bulletin” would make it rec- 
ognizable to distributors’ salesmen at 
a glance as a Graton & Knight pub- 
lication. 

The third and final step in this 
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yical pages from the new Graton & Knight publication for distributors’ salesmen. Written in fast-reading news style, the contents keep the men fully informed on what is 
ning on at the factory, what other distributors are doing, product education, factory executives, and problem suggestions. A publication like this is an effective way of 
sting a line stand out in the minds of distributor salesmen from the hundreds of products they have to sell. It will easily pay for itself in increased volume of business 








proposal was to give the paper a more 
attractive and professional appearance 
by changing our process of printing 
from offset to a first class letterpress 
job. Our distributors’ salesmen were, 
without question, receiving many 
house organs beside our own, and ours 
would have to be a topnotch job in 
appearance as well as in editorial con- 
tent if it was to prove an effective 
sales tool. Our “Sales Bulletin” had 
been accepted with enthusiasm by our 
own field men and inside sales force, 
but here it did not have to compete 
with other more expensive and better 
looking publications. Therefore, we 
decided to give the new publication a 
news dress to make it attractive and 
invite quick reading. The page size 
is 11x14 inches, four columns to the 
page. It is printed with a good black 
ink on a coated stock so as to make 
the halftones and snap 
out. 

This entire proposal was approved 
with hardly a change, and the first is- 
sue of “GraKnight Life” was sched- 
uled to appear on Feb. 1, 1940. I had 
already been named editor-in-chief, 
and the next step was to appoint a 
staff which would have not only the 
means but the authority to go after the 
material needed for a distributor house 
organ. 

After checking up carefully, it ap- 
peared that the men best qualified for 
this job were our three product divi- 
sion sales managers in the home office, 
and our four territorial division mana- 
gers in the field. These seven men had 
the broadest and most complete know]l- 
edge of our sales division activities, and 
were in a position of authority where 
they could enlist the aid of salesmen 
and inside sales correspondents. To 


illustrations 


complete the staff, an advisory board 
was named consisting of our vice- 
president in charge of sales, assistant 
sales manager and sales promotion 
manager. 

The next thing was to decide what 
type of subject matter would prove 
most effective in this distributor house 
organ. We knew this was a vitally 
important point, for the success or 
failure of our paper depended on what 
we put in it. After plenty of thought, 
the following ten-point outline was 
drawn up and has been adhered to very 
closely for each issue: 

1. Timely articles to (1) aid in 
promotion of new or seasonal prod- 
ucts; (2) tie in with sales campaigns: 
(3) report current sales trends as they 
affect our products. 

2. Follow-through articles for add- 
ed emphasis to product promotion and 
campaigns. 

3. General news items to keep our 
distributors’ salesmen informed on our 
company and its products. 

4. Educational articles on our prod- 
ucts and their applications. 

§. Educational articles on our more 
important manufacturing processes. 

6. A monthly article featuring a 
man who is playing a prominent part 
in the control and production of our 
products. 

7. A monthly article on one of our 
distributors, featuring his history and 
business relations with our company. 

8. As many brief news items as 
possible about our distributors, their 
salesmen and their executives. 

9. A limited number of poems, 
quotations and jokes. 

10. As many photographs and 
drawings as possible to illustrate the 
above. 
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After settling these two all-impor- 
tant points, (1) the appointment of 
the staff members, and (2) the type of 
material they were to gather, the fol- 
lowing production schedule was drawn 
up: 

1. All materials, both subject mat- 
ter and photographs to be in my pos- 
session by the fifteenth of the month. 

2. Complete writing and editing 
job to be done by the twentieth— 
which is the final closing date for 
printing. 

3. Finished job to be delivered to 
us on the first of the following month, 
and mailed to the circulation list on 
the same day. 

As with any publication of this na- 
ture, the importance of good pictures 
and plenty of them could not be 
stressed too strongly. In addition to 
the photographs to be supplied by our 
field men and our distributors, there 
were many opportunities to obtain 
good pictures in the home office and 
plant. Almost every day something 
interesting presented itself—visiting 
distributors’ men, unusual shipments, 
outstanding jobs in process, and many 
others. The answer to this problem 
was the candid camera outfit which 
had been purchased for our original 
“Sales Bulletin.” With this inexpen- 
sive equipment it was a simple matter 
to take all the pictures that were need- 
ed at a cost of only two or three dol- 
lars a month. 

Finally, there was the matter of 
circulation. We had lists of our dis- 
tributors’ salesmen, but these had not 
been given to us for this purpose, and 
we did not feel free to use them with- 
out permission. We knew that many 
distributors had very definite policies in 

(Continued on page 95) 
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By ROBERT STONE 


Director of Sales, 
American Bandage Corporation, Chicago 





Real Profits Start with the 


Secand Order 


After spending lots of money to get new customers, 
too little attention is given to holding on to them 


@ “TWENTY-THREE CALLS be- 
fore we made a sale.” “An extra 10 
discount did the trick.” 
“Three months of free advertising 
broke him down.” “I had to prom- 
ise the services of three detail men.” 
“They said, give us ninety-day terms 
How 
Every 


per cent 


or we'll keep what we've got.” 
familiar these expressions are. 
day of the week both high caliber 
salesmen and salesmen of mediocre 
ability submit such reports. They 
explain the extra inducements nec- 
essary to get new accounts. 

Yes, and it isn’t uncommon to hear 
of a company presenting gifts, run- 
ning sometimes into the hundreds of 
dollars, to purchasing agents of huge 
corporations. This is done with just 
one idea in mind—to take or hold the 
coveted business from the competitor. 

These first orders cost money— 
plenty of money. But most every 
concern is only too willing to lose 
on the first order and sometimes on 
several subsequent orders in view of 
the future business of a big account. 

One fact which is often overlooked, 
however, is that just as a company 
has switched to you on this order, so 
they may switch to someone else on 
the next. 

We all know that our selling job 
does not end with the first order. We 
must keep right on selling that com- 
pany on our product so that we will 
get the second, third, fourth, and all 
future orders. 
we hope to show a profit on our in- 
We must give 


In this way only can 
vestment. our custom- 


ers an incentive to | again and 
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again. We cannot afford to offer an 
extra inducement on the second or- 
der. After the first order our prod- 
ucts are their own. It is up to us to 
keep reminding our customers of the 
advantages which will accrue to them 
through the continual use of our 
products. 

Since our real profit starts with the 
second order we have to make sure 
that we get it. But how? Constant 
advertising in business papers and sys- 
tematic call backs by salesmen are 
two effective methods. 

There is one other very powerful 
force which helps to keep a concern 
sold. That force is direct mail. A 
letter—the right kind of a letter— 
creates a warm friendship between 
manufacturer and user. It paves the 
way for the next call by the sales- 
man. We have found it extremely 
profitable to send a letter to every 
one of our industrial accounts every 
sixty days. 

There are several types of letters 
which have proved to be particularly 
effective. These are: 

1. Thank you letters. 

Novelty letters. 
Questionnaire letters. 
Seasonal letters. 

. Good will letters. 

The most commonly used is the 
“Thank you letter.” A letter from 
the sales manager or president of a 
company thanking the customer for 
his business and showing how to re- 
alize even greater economy through the 
use of his products, often is the cause 
for more orders of greater size. 


— & Ww Ne 


Let a company know that you ap- 
preciate its business. You might say, 
“Well, it is not necessary for us to 
write letters thanking our customers. 
Our salesmen call on them once every 
two weeks.” That helps, but your 
salesmen need support. They need 
added prestige, and surely a personal 
letter from the president of a company 
expressing the appreciation his com- 
pany feels for the business received, 
even from a small customer, carries 
far greater weight than a call from a 
salesman. 

When you send a customer a letter 
thanking him for the time he gave the 
salesman and thanking him for his 
business, you are showing that every- 
one in your organization is working 
to give the customer the best possible 
service. 

Thanking a customer is not even 
enough. We must keep the customer 
sold. In order to do this it is wise to 
have a series of letters. Each letter 
should bring out one point which 
keeps your customers sold on your 
products. Here are a _ few sales 
points adaptable to most any prod- 
uct. Economy — quality — long life 
— ease of operation — good trade in 
value stability. 

Now here is our next problem. 
How are we going to present these 
sales points so they will be interest- 
ing and informative? Novelty letters 
are the best answer we have found 
as a result of constant testing. How- 
ever, one very important precaution 
should be observed when using novelty 
letters. The novelty of illustration 
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Here are two letters which Mr. Stone has used successfully for keeping customers sold and getting the second and subsequent orders on which 
normal profit may be made. Novelty letters are effective if they illustrate a sales point. The ‘penny letter" at the left brought back immediate 
orders from seven ner cent of the list used. The questionnaire type of letter at the right has been nroductive in reviving inactive accounts 


must not only be an attention getter, 
but it must tie-in with the sales story. 
The novelty must be used to illustrate 
the sales point. Economy is impor- 
tant in most any product. 

Along with this article is reproduced 
a letter using a penny as an attention 
getter. The insignificant penny is 
used to illustrate the extremely low 
cost of “a.b.c. GAUZBAND” in com- 
parison with its all important value 
in saving lives. 

This letter, sent to a list of indus- 
trial customers who had purchased in 
the past, brought back immediate or- 
ders from seven per cent of the list. 
Most important was the fact that al- 
most half of those who ordered had 
not purchased for a year or more. 
Quite obviously it had the effect of 
re-establishing a number of apparently 
dead accounts. 

Most every manufacturer whose 
product is economical to use can also 
boast of the fact that it is of the 
highest quality. The trouble is though, 
that this word “quality” has been used 
so carelessly that when you read about 
quality it very rarely has any effect 
on you. The best way to convince a 
customer of the quality of your prod- 
uct is to let him see it, feel it, and 
compare it. 


Let us say, for example, that you are 
selling steel flooring. The quality of 
your steel flooring can easily be illus- 
trated by sending two small strips of 
steel in a mailing bag along with your 
letter. One would be yours with the 
deep corrugations. The other would 
be that of a competitor, whose name 
would not be mentioned. Invite the 
reader to run his fingers over the two 
pieces. Let him compare the thick- 
ness. There will be no doubt in his 
mind whose flooring is of the best 
quality. No doubt, either, who will 
get the repeat order when more floor- 
ing is needed. 

These are just a few examples. 
There are hundreds of possibilities. 
You can readily see that letters such 
as these will attract attention. From 
then on it is up to you to tie-in your 
sales story with the first paragraph of 
the letter. If properly done you will 
accomplish your objective—to keep 
your customers sold on your products. 

Every concern, no matter how ex- 
tensively their products are used, has 
a large file full of “dead accounts.” 
Accounts which have quite apparently 
discontinued the use of their products. 
These accounts, if revived and added 
to your regular accounts, may mean 
the diffrence between profit and loss. 
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Revived accounts may mean a divi- 
dend for your stock holders. There 
is a gold mine of potential sales in 
your own inactive accounts file right 
now. These companies have stopped 
buying from you. Why? 

Naturally you do not know. There 
is just One person who does know the 
answer to this question and that per- 
son is your customer. Since there is 
no other source for the answer to the 
question, the solution presents itself. 
Simply ask the customer why he has 
stopped buying. You can do this by 
sending him a questionnaire letter. You 
will be surprised at the number who 
respond. You will be surprised, too, to 
see how easy it is to revive these ac- 
counts after you learn the reasons why 
they discontinued purchasing your 
merchandise. 

Just a few things to keep in mind 
with the questionnaire letter. (1) You 
must impress the reader with his im- 
portance. He is the only one who can 
tell you why his company stopped 
buying. ‘May I ask you a favor?” is 
always a good way to start a letter 
such as this. “I’m on the spot,” is 
another effective appeal. (2) You 
must make it easy for the reader to re- 
spond. Here is a tested paragraph 

(Continued on page 87) 
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By W. D. MURPHY 
Advertising Manager, Sloan Valve Company, Chicago 





Au Engineering Approach Zo 
Judustriel Aduertising 


Fundamental principles of industrial advertising as 
established through usage by successful advertisers 


Eprror's Nort Comments received since 
the publication of last month's article 
ndicate the need for a restatement of 
the purpose of this series The author 
does not take the stand that industrial 
idvertising can be codified completely, to 
the exclusion of imagination and native 
talent There ire however certain 
fundamentals that ars accepted uni 
ersally, or which are capable of factual 
proof They will be stated as simply as 
possible Their determination came from 
an analysis of the literature of advertis- 
ing for the past ten years and corre- 
spondence with competent industrial ad- 
vertising men A great many beliefs and 
timulating suggestions are omitted that 
night have been included in a complete 
text This series plans to cover only the 
known ground, leaving the more allur 
ing field of speculation for further in- 
vestigation 


ll. Attracting Attention 
@ FROM a variety of ways in which 
the problems of advertising may be 
classified, three divisions (1) Audience, 
(2) Message, and (3) Medium have 
been chosen for this series as being suf- 
ficiently inclusive and simple. 

THe Avuprence. An _ advertising 
message should be addressed to one 
person—no more. There is neither 
need nor place for the application of 
mass psychology in advertising, for 
an advertisement is read by isolated 
individuals. A speaker facing a 
grouped audience obtains mass reac- 
tions: an advertiser addressing his 
readers obtains individual reactions. 

The individual to whom industrial 
advertising is directed supplies the 
fundamental distinction between the 
general and the industrial field. In 
general advertising the prospect is a 
free agent within the limitations of 
his purse. In industrial advertis- 
ing the prospect is rigidly hemmed in 
by the limitations of his purchasing 
authority. The industrial reader is 
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seldom the sole buying factor. In- 
dustrial purchases are generally the 
result of consultation between pro- 
duction, purchasing and administra- 
tive personnel. 

This condition makes purely emo- 
tional appeals futile. The prospect 
cannot buy on the impulse of a sud- 
den desire. He can be swayed by an 
emotional appeal, but he cannot re- 
spond to it. Consequently he does not 
read industrial advertising in the same 
frame of mind that he reads his news- 


He has, 


perforce, schooled himself to read as 


paper or general magazine. 


a purchasing agent, a plant superin- 
tendent, or a chief engineer, seeking 
applications to the problems of his 
job, or definite buying reasons. He is 
not spending his own money. 

Later we shall take up fundamen- 
tals dealing with the Audience. For 
the time being, the above definition 
carries us to the Message. 

THe Messace. Industrial advertis- 
ing is scanned thoroughly. Every in- 
dustrial advertisement is almost cer- 
tain to be seen by a substantial ma- 
jority of the selected audience. It is 
the industrial reader’s duty to look at 
advertising. He cannot long fail to 
do so and keep abreast the develop- 
ments in his specialty. 

But there is a vast difference be- 
tween glancing through ads for items 
that touch the reader’s problems and 
full attention (even momentary) to a 
particular advertisement. It is log- 
ical, then, that the first principles 
should concern the task of attracting 


The first principle springs 
self-evident truths, or 


attention. 
from two 
axioms: 

Axiom 1. The first requirement of 
an advertisement is visibility. 

Axiom 2. Pictures are seen beforé 
words. 

I. A PICTURE OF THE PRODUCT IS 
rHE MOST EFFECTIVE WAY TO ARREST 
ATTENTION. 

Simple, isn’t it? And trite! “Clever” 
advertising men are wont to bemoan 
the penchant of the boss for includ- 
ing a picture of the product in every 
ad. Their messages would, they be- 
lieve, be so much more dramatic and 
interesting if the unlovely product did 
Unfortunately 

unprofitable 


not have to intrude. 
for the aesthetic but 
practitioners, it has been demonstrated 
by recognition and recall tests and is 
generally conceded by competent ad- 
vertisers that the product is a better 
“stopper” than any other device. 

The reasons are impressive. You 
can’t create a problem for the reader. 
He either has, or hasn’t one. So in- 
dustrial advertising is not so much 
to create desires as to create prefer- 
ence for a product when, as and if 
needed. A picture of the product 
flags the attention of genuine pros- 
pects—those with a problem which 
the product solves. Subterfuges to 
gain attention are unnecessary and 
actually irritating. 

Practical corollaries to this first 
principle are: 

1. Pictures of new products rank 

highest in attention value. 
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Pictures of the product in use, 
or applications of the product, 
are more effective than the prod- 
uct alone. 

3. New features on old products 
have nearly the same attention 
value as new products. 

4. The older and more established 
the product is, the more layout 
technique is required to attract 
attention. 

To say that a picture of the prod- 
uct is the most effective way to ar- 
rest attention does not deny the ex- 
istence of other illustrative “‘stop- 
This series does not pretend to 
be all-inclusive. It is confined to 
those principles which have substan- 
tial supporting evidence. This leaves 
a good deal of territory open for those 
readers with strong personal opinions. 


The Headline 


A close runner-up to the illustra- 
tion in attention power is the head- 
line. Whatever difference there is in 
importance between illustration and 


pers.” 


headline, the evidence seems to favor 
the illustration. Surveys on the atten- 
tion given to various features of ad- 
vertisements (by men) definitely sub- 
ordinate the headline. Moreover, ad- 
vertisements without illustrations re- 
ceived forty-four percent less atten- 
tion than the average of all ads. 
Brandt eye camera experiments indi- 
cate that the eye goes first to the il- 
lustration and then to the headline or 
illustration caption. Tests of the pull- 
ing power of ads identical, except for 
a change in the heading, are incon- 
clusive since only the relative power 
of various headlines are compared, 
without regard to the values of the 
remaining unchanged factors. 

The headline has two functions, to 
attract attention and to arouse interest 
leading into a reading of the copy. For 
either purpose the theme of the head- 
ing has been established without doubt 
as the most important factor. One 
can safely go further and say that a 
theme of proved interest will outweigh 
deficiencies of physical presentation in 
the entire advertisement. 

From a vast amount of both pub- 
lished and unpublished material on 
headlines, twenty-six separate classi- 
fications of effective industrial themes 
were made. Rating the one receiving 
the greatest number of mentions at 
100, the leading six and their ratings 
were: Self-Interest (100), News (85), 
Curiosity (65), Common Experience 
(50), Money expressed in figures 
(35), Incongruity (35). 





Axiom |. 


Axiom 2. 


attention. 


as new products. 


3) readability. 


gruity. 


prehension. 


Layout, Typography and Position. 





The Most Widely Accepted Fundamentals of 
Attracting Attention 


The first requirement of an advertisement is visibility. 


Pictures are seen before words. 


Principle |. A picture of the product is the most effective way to arrest 


1. Pictures of new products rank highest in attention value. 
2. Pictures of the product in use, or applications of the product, are 
more effective than the product alone. 


3. New features on old products have nearly the same attention value 


4. The older and more established the product is, the more layout 
technique is required to attract attention. 


Principle Il. The attention value of a headline is directly proportional to 
1) the power of its theme; (2) the vividness of its expression; and 


1. The six most powerful headline themes are Self-Interest, News, 
Curiosity, Common Experience, Money (in figures) and Incon- 


2. Unexpected words increase the visibility of headlines. 
3. Five to seven words in a headline are the limit of instant com- 


Note: Other principles of Attracting Attention will be given under 








Although this section is devoted to 
principles of attracting attention, the 
dual purpose of the headline is fulfilled 
more easily if the heading is incom- 
plete, something left unsaid that pro- 
vokes further reading. 

Given an attention-arresting theme, 
the attraction of a headline may be 
strengthened still more by choosing 
words that are unexpected. Carried 
to an absurdity the truth of this asser- 
tion is obvious if you can imagine a 
vulgarity in seventy-two-point type in 
a religious paper. Certainly the choice 
of words comes close to embracing the 
entire art of headline casting. It is 
beyond the scope of this series to give 
rules for a style. The device of the 
unexpected word is eminently practi- 
cal, however, and can be used effec- 
tively by even a novice. 

The theme and the words by which 
it is expressed are of little value in 
attracting attention unless the head- 
lines can be read at a glance. Read- 
ability is so obvious an essential that it 
seems insultingly elementary to men- 
tion it. Yet this is the crux of the 
word limit argument. Whether a head 
should be three, five, seven, on an inde- 
terminate number of words has in- 
spired more vitriolic comment than 
any theory I have encountered. 

It seems to me (and I am hedging 
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here in default of proof) that the an- 
swer is a matter of common sense and 
common experience. The number of 
objects that the eye can take in at a 
glance is relatively small. Consequent- 
ly the smaller the group of words in a 
headline, the more rapid the compre- 
hension. If a long heading is broken 
up into easily readable groups it may 
be very effective. It is my contention, 
however, that the first group of words 
is the real headline, compelling the 
eye to read the balance just as the 
normal headline impels the eye into 
the copy. Over five to seven words 
make a story in display type, not a 
headline. 

I am happy to say that slightly more 
than half of my authorities support 
this contention: not a great enough 
majority, though, to justify a flat pro- 
nouncement. In any event, headlines 
over four or five words should be split 
for readability. This is incontro- 
vertibly admitted. And can we not 
say reasonably that, themes and word- 
ing being equally powerful in two 
headings, the shorter heading will ar- 
rest attention more effectively? If 
you must have a long headline, see if 
it can be split into a major heading 
and a sub-heading. 

Perhaps the three factors of head- 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Display Kit Helps Salesmen Explain 
“Difficult” Product 


Ingenious demonstration kit and standardized lecture 
helps Hyatt Bearings register a technical story 


@ THERE ARE TIMES when a 
manufacturer brings out a new prod- 
uct incorporating which 
while simple are rather difficult to ex- 


features 


plain and it becomes a problem as to 
how to present the story most clearly 
to the distributors’ sales forces. The 
Hyatt Bearings Division of General 
Motors Sales Corporation was con- 
fronted with the situation recently 
when it brought out a new line of re- 
placement bearings for the automotive 
and tractor fields and it solved the 
problem with a unique demonstration 
kit which may be of interest to other 
industrial marketers. 

Hyatt is represented in this replace- 
ment field by United Motors Service, 
Inc., and the presentation was designed 
for the use of the field managers of 
this organization in holding bearing 
sales promotion meetings with automo- 
tive and tractor parts jobbers and 
distributors throughout the country. 

The bearings to be demonstrated and 
explained are known as the Hy-Load 
series. The system for designating the 
various types and sizes of bearings in 
this series differs materially from that 
used for any previous Hyatt series. 
The purpose of the lecture was to 
show clearly the reasons for the desig- 
nations used and to provide the sales- 
man, counterman, and service man in 
the field with the keys that would 
make it easy to identify bearings or 
parts brought in for replacement. For 
example a BU-1307-Z 
looks rather formidable and more like 
a chemical formula or a mathematical 


designation 


function than a bearing “number.” 
However each letter and number has 
its logical reason and the whole can 


be readily recognized and solved when 
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the key is developed as the lecture 
progresses. 

The subject, therefore, is of a more 
or less technical nature and the field 
men who would make the presenta- 
tions would largely be accessory and 
equipment salesmen of non-technical 
training. It was necessary therefore to 
plan a demonstration that was a com- 
plete unit and would insure uniform 
presentation wherever, whenever, and 
by whom given. This was vital in 
order not to lose the effectiveness of 
the message and to maintain the inter- 
est of those to whom the message was 
directed. 

Another definite specification was 
that the unit be self-contained in or- 
der to insure that all material required 
for the presentation be “present and 
accounted for” whenever it might be 
wanted. 

As this was to be a mobile unit to 
be taken from place to place by the 
field man in the course of his regular 
travels certain physical requirements 
entered into the planning of the equip- 
ment. It must be compact and light 
in weight for ease of handling and 
stowing in the trunk of the representa- 
tive’s car along with all of the other 
equipment required by his trade. Any 
awkwardness, excess weight or multi- 
plicity of parts would promote a ten- 
dency to “forget the whole thing” 
after a brave start. The unit must be 
strong and be made of material which 
would stand the abuse of much han- 


dling and still remain presentable and 
an advertisement for Hyatt when 
placed before a meeting. 

The plan which was finally decided 
upon as most nearly meeting all of 
these requirements was the use of 
charts with sample bearings for illus- 
trations and a script to cover the 
entire presentation. 

Prior to decision on this plan con- 
siderable thought was given to the 
slide film which is so rapidly coming 
into use. This method of course fully 
met one of the requirements, namely, 
uniformity of presentation. However 
for the particular purpose it lacked 
some of the advantages of the method 
finally adopted. The actual demonstra- 
tion of the physical product by means 
of samples was difficult in a room 
darkened for pictures. The personal 
touch of a speaker acquainted with 
his audience was lacking. Furthermore 
the equipment required was rather 
elaborate and could not well be con- 
solidated into a single unit. 

As finally produced the 
equipment is contained in a neatly 
finished steel framed Fabricoid case 
which, when closed, is twenty-two 
inches long and eighteen inches wide 
and five and one-half inches deep. It 
is generally similar in dimension and 
appearance to a suitcase. The weight 
of the case complete with bearings, 
charts and script is approximately 
forty-two pounds. 

Fitted into one side of the case is an 
easel backed board on which are 
mounted the sample bearings. This 
board is of light gauge sheet steel cov 
ered with Fabricoid and hinged at the 
bottom so that it is easily raised into 
position. The bearings are mounted on 


entire 
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Compact, portable display kit which Hyatt Bearings is successfully using in a campaign to educate dealer salesmen on a new line of replace- 
ment bearings. Booklets reproducing the main features of the lecture are given to all men hearing the talk so they may have the data avail- 
able for ready reference in their work. The easel back latches in place automatically and the board can be raised to position with one finger 


plugs on the board and held in place 
by means of ingenious clips which, 
while holding the bearings securely, 
are easily removed by slight finger 
pressure. This permits the lecturer to 
have at hand any bearing desired for 
demonstration or to pass it through 
the audience for examination. Identifi- 
cation numbers stamped over the plugs 
are assurance that each bearing will be 
in its proper place and readily avail- 
able. The easel back latches in place 
automatically and the board can be 
raised to demonstrating position with 
When folded down into 
the case for carrying the board is also 


one finger. 


securely latched in place. 

On another easel in the opposite side 
of the case are the explanatory charts. 
These are mounted on rings at the top 
of the easel so that as each one is used 
it may be swung over the back and 
completely out of the way. For the 
purposes of this particular demonstra- 
tion it was necessary to have one key 
chart in view while several of the suc- 
ceeding charts were being shown. This 
condition was met by hanging this 
key chart on a separately hinged out- 
rigger which permitted it to be folded 
into its proper place in the sequence 
and then swung out to one side. Desig- 
nating marks on the preceding charts 
insure that upon completion of the 
lecture the outrigger chart will be 
folded into its proper location before 
the whole easel is lowered into its 
carrying place in the case. 

Several of these demonstration kits 
were required to properly cover the 
field and consequently duplicate sets 
of the charts were required. To meet 


this condition, hand drawn and let- 
tered master charts were first prepared 
and the duplicates made by photo- 
graphic reproduction. All charts were 
linen mounted and certain of the 
designations were hand colored for 
purposes of emphasis. 

The importance of uniformity of 
presentation has been mentioned pre- 
viously, and to insure this, a complete 
script of the lecture to accompany the 
demonstration was prepared and in- 
serted in each case. This script is in 
booklet form having on each right 
hand page a reproduction of one of 
the charts on the chart easel and on 
the facing page a full description of 
the subject matter of the chart and 
references to the 
which should be used in the demon- 
stration. 

To prepare for a lecture or demon- 


sample _ bearings 


stration it is only necessary to open 
the case flat on a table, which inci- 
dentally is the only “prop” required, 
and raise into place the bearing and 
chart easels. Upon completion of the 
presentation, the easels fold back into 
their respective halves of the case 
when they are securely latched for 
carrying and the script is slipped into 
its place with the charts. 

The usefulness of these demonstra- 
tion cases is not limited to one par- 
ticular lecture as it is a comparatively 
simple matter to replace the bearings 
on the board with others of a different 
type and prepare new charts for a 
complete new story. 

Before being released to the United 
Motors Service field force, the dem- 
onstrations were thoroughly tested by 
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sample meetings conducted by Hyatt 
representatives. An interesting devel- 
opment of this test period was the 
value of the script booklet as a refer- 
ence book and permanent reminder to 
those who attended the-meetings. The 
whole presentation was enthusiastically 
interest was 


received and_ especial 


shown in the charts. There were so 
many requests for these charts to be 
kept by the hearers for their future 
use that it was finally decided to print 
a sufhcient quantity of the script 
booklet that each person attending a 
meeting would receive a copy for his 
permanent records at the close of the 
lecture. 

The booklets for general distribution 
were made up using five and one-half 
by eight inch page size so as to slip 
easily into the recipient’s pocket and 
insure being taken away from the 
meeting. A picture of the bearing 
board with all demonstration bearings 
in place and designated was included 
as a front piece. 

Thus this demonstration or “lesson” 
is made to give its fullest value. First 
by the lecture method and then as a 
permanent reference book in exactly 
the same form as first heard and seen. 
To date, meetings have been held in 
every section of this country and 
thousands of copies of the script are 
doing individual service as reminders 
and as useful reference works. 

The kit was developed by the sales 
promotion department of Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division in codperation with the 
Buchan Loose Leaf Record Company, 
Clifton Heights, Pa., who fabricated 
the cases and easels. 
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New Department of Commerce Sewices 
for Judustriel Marketers 


More attention is being given to domestic marketing 
problems without sacrificing foreign trade service 


@ THE Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce is one government 
agency which has no regulatory func- 
tions or responsibilities. It is wholly 
a service organization. Its broad pur- 
pose is to promote the public welfare 
by promoting trade and commerce, 
both at home and abroad. 

Thus, when a representative of this 
Bureau calls upon you his sole pur- 
pose is to be of service, directly or in- 
directly. If he seeks information from 
you, it is for the purpose of giving 
suiuethiag back that is valuable in the 


conduct of your business. Its broad 


public usefulness has been predeter- 
mined. Thus, our activities are con- 
centrated on such new and continuing 
projects as shifting requirements and 
needs demand. Changing economic 
conditions with resultant problems of 
idjustment of the marketing function 
or organization call for corresponding 
adjustments in the program of the Bu- 
reau. 

At the moment, we are witnessing 
an expansion in domestic economic ac- 
tivity based upon a broad but special 
need, i.e., the strengthening of our na- 
The results of 


include, 


tional defense position. 
the present program will 
among others, the creation of new 
facilities, a shifting of the center of 
production of certain products direct- 
ly related to the defense effort, and a 
greatly enlarged demand for particular 
commodities. These specialized de- 
mands will be generalized through the 
economy since expenditures of the 
magnitude involved must have a very 
influence purchasing 


marked upon 
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power. It is against such a_back- 


ground that the current analytical 
work of the Bureau assumes increasing 
significance because of the guidance 
which it affords to the business man 
constantly confronted with the operat- 
ing decisions of a going business. The 
specific ways in which this organiza- 
tion is extending aid to meet the prob- 
lems created by this and other devel- 
opments will be reviewed, but first it 
is in order to indicate the approach to 


our problems which we have followed. 


Changing Times Mean 
Shifting Emphasis 

Before assuming the direction of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce about a year ago, I was familiar 
to some extent with its operations 
through use of its services in private 
It is perhaps not generally 
the problems sur- 


business. 
appreciated that 
rounding the management of a govern- 
ment agency such as the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce are 
similar in many respects to those en- 
countered in managing a private busi- 
ness. A “sales and profit” analysis 
must be made in order to determine 
how results from current expendi- 
tures may be maximized. Accordingly, 
the first step was a careful examination 
of the existing services and facilities 
of the Bureau. After a detailed re- 
view, it appeared that improvements 
could be made so as to gear the pro- 
gram more closely to existing condi- 
tions. 

A study of the sales, distribution, 
and subject matter of a large number 


of documents, and of the need for a 
number of existing services was made. 
As might be expected, the record re- 
vealed some excellent material and 
services which well might be con- 
tinued. On the other hand, some of 
the services essential in the past had 
been relegated to a secondary position 
by the tremendous changes which had 
overtaken both our domestic and for- 
eign markets during the past decade. 
Thus, it was possible, without reduc- 
ing vital services, to undertake to meet 
the present requirements by a consid- 
erable shift in the emphasis of our 


program. 


Domestic Market Potential 


Present day realities throughout the 
world have altered materially the char- 
acter and extent of the services which 
the Bureau renders in promoting ex- 
Expanding controls and 
nationalistic tendencies abroad _ re- 
quired a broad coérdinated approach 
by our government, and this Bureau 
has concentrated its facilities upon 
those areas where our efforts would 
yield effective results. Our foreign 
business is, of course, only a part of 
the total volume and, though it pre- 
sents certain specialized characteristics, 
the general problem with which we are 
confronted is the making and distribu- 
ting of more goods. Naturally, most 
of these goods must be absorbed by 
domestic markets since even under 
more favorable conditions than exist 
today we exported but ten per cent 
of the total production of moveable 
goods and services produced in this 


port trade. 
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country, and last year the ratio was 
eight per cent. That is a very large 
volume of business, the importance of 
which is not to be underestimated; 
furthermore, in particular lines, the 
promotion of output exported ranges 
up to fifty per cent, or more. But we 
can do what is possible to maintain or 
expand foreign sales, without neglect- 
ing the fertile possibilities of broad- 
ening markets in this country. To 
develop the latter it is necessary to 
make available information which will 
increase our knowledge of the func- 
tioning of the marketing mechanism, 
both in its general aspects and in par- 
ticular segments. 


New Current Industry Survey 


One of the definite contributions to 
business knowledge we have made in 
the past year is the development of 
comprehensive monthly measures of 
manufacturers’ inventories, new and 
unfilled orders, and shipments. Since 
there is a high degree of relationship 
between general business movements 
and the demand for industrial mate- 
rials and equipment, this information 
will be of major interest and value to 
those engaged in industrial selling. It 
will provide not only a standard of 
individual firm 
but an indication of the trend projec- 


comparison for the 


tion for business in general. 

This survey was undertaken only 
after consultation with our Business 
Advisory Council, and other interests 
involved. Recognition of the need for 
this service and the value of the cur- 
rent data is attested by the fact that 
more than 1,200 manufacturing con- 
cerns, which account for nearly forty 
per cent of the manufacturing output 
of the United States, have extended 
their coéperation in this enterprise. 
We have been able to present monthly 
indexes of the dollar value of new or- 
ders, inventories, and shipments which 
provide invaluable guides to the flow 
of goods through manufacturers’ 
hands. The unfilled order data, though 
not put in index number form as yet, 
have a high degree of usefulness in 
evaluating the position of lines of 
business in which orders are not filled 
promptly upon receipt, i.e., the durable 
Separate 
series of broad industry groups are pre- 


goods industries as a rule. 


sented so as to afford data of more par- 
ticularized application, and these will 
be extended as the coverage of indi- 
vidual industries warrants. 

While the value of such material is 
quite apparent, it would not be amiss 
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Signboard is Boon to Guide and Visitors 
@ FOR YEARS the guides in the 


Schenectady plant of General Elec- 


tric Company have been forced to 
raise their voices to a shout while 
conducting visitors through G-E’s 
huge motor and generator shop, and 
trying to explain above the din of 
work the operations which were 
This fact alone kept 


explanations to a minimum, and 


taking place. 


many visitors, unable to catch the 
words, have gone away with only a 
vague idea of the significance of 
what they have seen in their trip 
through the plant. 

But the erection of this 13x24- 


foot, all color, illustrative sign- 


to stress a few of the significant as- 
pects of such data. The inventory 
series provides a monthly measure of 
the value of all manufacturers’ inven- 
tories. Since these inventories are well 
in excess of $10 billion—about three- 
fifths of the combined holdings of 
manufacturers, wholesalers nad retail- 
ers—a measure of the month-to-month 
change is important in evaluating cur- 
rent trends. If goods are accumulat- 
ing and not moving into consumption 
—as they were in the last third of 
1939—a readjustment in production 
becomes inevitable. 

But inventories alone do not pro- 
vide a complete picture—they must 
be related to the flow of orders to 
manufacturers and to the flow of goods 
from manufacturers. The interrelations 
among these series are the essential 
facts for analysis, and in the releases 
which we have made each month we 
have developed these significant as- 
pects. Marketers will do well to study 
individual performances against this 
overall market picture, and to be guid- 
ed by what the report reveals on gen- 
eral market trends. 


board in the entrance of the motor- 
generator shop has changed all that. 
Now in the comparative quiet of 
the building entrance, a guide points 
out and explains, through the use 
of the large photographs on the 
board, just what the sightseer may 
expect to see within the next few 
minutes. Then, with the foreknow]- 
edge gained from the photographs 
and the guide’s talk, visitors are 
escorted to the gallery of the huge 
shop where they cbtain a good un- 
derstanding of how large electric 
motors and generators are built and 
put to work in factories all over 
the country. 


National Income Guides 

We regard our national income and 
related studies as a most important 
source of marketing information. Just 
as the monthly Industry Survey pro- 
vides information on the ebb and flow 
of manufacturers’ business, so the in- 
dex of monthly income payments pro- 
vides a highly useful guide to consum- 
er buying power. This index, which is 
readily translated into dollar terms, 
gives in addition to total income, mea- 
sures of the flow of both labor income 
(wages, salaries and other) and prop- 
erty income (dividends, interest, and 
withdrawals by proprietors of unincor- 
porated business), and gives an indica- 
tion of how the current income distri- 
bution may be expected to influence 
the demands for consumers’ and pro- 
ducers’ goods. The July composite 
index, e.g., shows the volume of in- 
come payments to be running at an 
annual rate of $73 billion, or well 
above the total of $71.8 billion for the 
year 1937, notwithstanding the lower 
prices prevailing now than in 1932. 

These monthly releases are supple- 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Some of the factors which make men suc- 
ceed in the difficult art of salesmanship 


The Human Side of Selling 


[Editor's Note Mir Fulton who s 
president of Outdoor Advertising, In¢ 
presented so many stimulating ideas on 
alesmanship in his recent address before 
the National Sign Association convention 


that it is presented here in full.) 


@ THERE ARE so many fellows 
making good mouse-traps today that 
the man who sits waiting for the pub- 
lic to beat that path to his door is 
likely to find the proverbial wolf on 
his doorstep, instead of a customer. 
His more alert competitor is not just 
lying there asleep in his hammock 
waiting for the customers to arrive 
—he is out selling his mouse-traps all 
over the country. 

Selling is the most important phase 
of business today. Selling is a com- 
plex and baffling art. To turn an ice- 
cold prospect into a satisfied customer 
takes plenty of ingenuity and resource- 
fulness. It’s like trying to drive a 
swarm of bees across a field of clover 
without losing a single bee. 

There are a lot of chapters in the 
book of selling but the most fasci- 
nating of all is the chapter on human 
behavior, and it is about this chapter 
I wish to talk today. Here we have 
some fixed principles which always ap- 
ply, in ever case, from the sidewalk 
pitch-man selling 10c potato peelers, 
on up to a Charles M. Schwab selling 
the Carnegie Steel Company to J. P. 
Morgan for $492,000,000. 

The pitch-man attracts his pros- 
pect’s attention by playing on his 
curiosity. He arouses interest by 
painting a magnificent imaginary pic- 
ture of the product’s possibilities and, 
finally, he convinces his prospect that 
the potato peeler is worth more to him 
than the money he is asked to pay 
for it. 

Mr. Schwab played upon Mr. Mor- 
gan’s curiosity by staging a dinner, the 
purpose of which was not announced. 
At the dinner, Mr. Schwab made a 


speech on the romance of the steel 
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industry. He talked of its tremendous 
future and the profits to be made by 
those with foresight enough to see the 
possibilities. Mr. Morgan’s interest 
was aroused. He invited Mr. Schwab 
to present his facts and figures, and 
the sale was made. Mr. Morgan was 
convinced that the Carnegie Steel 
Company was worth more to him than 
the money he was asked to pay for it. 

Both the pitch-man and Charles M. 
Schwab made their sales because they 
allowed the fixed principles of human 
behavior to help them, instead of try- 
ing to “buck the tide.” Each first 
aroused an urge to buy, by appealing 
to the emotions, thereby securing an 
opportunity to present the logic of 
his case. 

The science of selling is the art of 
dealing with human emotions. _ It’s 
far more than a cold, methodical pres- 
entation of facts. You know the old 
gag about a fellow always having 
two reasons for doing a thing: the 
reason he gives you, and the REAL 
reason. Few people actually know 


their specific reasons for doing a thing 
because we are all motivated by a 
strange mixture of impulse and intel- 
lect. Few are moved by logic alone. 
Usually we must be moved by impulse 
to do a thing before we will allow 
ourselves to be convinced by logic that 
we should do it. If the salesman 
doesn’t first create in the buyer that 
impulse to act, his presentation of 
facts will be like so much good seed 
fallen on barren soil. 

But impulse or no impulse, logic 
or no logic, reason or no reason, most 
people will refuse to buy from a per- 
son they don’t like. So, the business 
of getting ourselves liked is the most 
important thing in selling. When 
people like us they want to believe 
what we tell them and to do as we 
ask, if practical. But when they don’t 
like us, they deny everything. You 
have to produce three witnesses, a ci- 
tation, and two affidavits complete 
with gold seals and red ribbons before 
they will admit that there are seven 
days in a week. Charles M. Schwab 
was one of the greatest salesmen who 
ever lived, earning a salary of one 
million dollars a year, and his suc- 
cess has been attributed, time and time 
again, to his ability to make people 
like him. 

The fellow who gets himself liked 
is forthright, sincere, cheerful, friend- 
ly and polite. He is a good listener. 
He’s interested in other people’s ac- 
complishments. He knows that every- 
one likes sincere compliments so he 
offers compliments whenever he can do 
so sincerely. He never disparages nor 
ridicules. He looks for the good points 
in everything. He helps people solve 
their problems but takes great pains 
to avoid appearing superior in any 
way. He knows that people dislike 
the fellow who “knows it all” and so 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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GAIN THIS YEAR, the November issue of Marine 

Engineering and Shipping Review will be the 
“Distinctive Ship Number”, a long-established and wide- 
ly recognized feature issue devoted to the outstanding 
ship types of the year. This annual number—now enter- 
ing its fifteenth year—will feature 23 distinctive ships 
which, with their sister ships, make a total of 41 vessels. 


With a huge shipbuilding program now in progress . . . 
and with merchant ship construction alone aggregating 
nearly 1,500,000 gross tons . . . the November issue will 
provide a most important record for the marine indus- 
try and a timely selling force for manufacturers of 
marine products. 

By furnishing a summary of the year’s outstanding ship 
types, the “Distinctive Ship Number” will have a wide- 
spread reference value. It will give you an unusual 
setting for presenting your story to ship operators, ship 
designers and shipbuilders at a most opportune time. 


Prominent representation in the advertising pages of the 
os . . . . 7 bed . . 

Distinctive Ship Number” will be an important phase 
of your sales campaign. Tie in your message with the 
theme of the issue. Make it a timely step toward in- 
creased business from the greatest marine market in 
some twenty years. Write to our nearest office now for 
full information. 





Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street, New York. N. Y. 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago Terminal Tower. Cleveland 
530 W. 6th St.,Los Angeles 485 California St., San Francisco 
Washington, D. C. 1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 


Marine Engineering 


ABP and Shibping heview ABC November, 1940, Issue 














Take these three steps to 





electrical construction industry 






Find out what you can do that will be 
most helpful to your prospects... the 
facts they need to sell, specify and in- 
stall your products. 


The only way we know to secure 
this information is to go out and 
get it. We'll be glad to help in pre- 
paring lists of names and sug- 
gested questions based on our ex- 
perience in this specialized re- 
search. 
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Tell the whole story. Include pictures, 
application data, new features, prices— 
everything the buyer needs to know to 
take action. 


You can’t beat this combination of 
good “raw material” from your 
field calls, plus the copywriter’s 
creative skill and the added ap- 
peal of effective layout and art. 
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We can give you a hatful of high pow- 
ered data about the virtues of Electrical 
Contracting . . . but it all boils down to just 
this: advertising in Electrical Contracting 
gets results. 

If you want direct returns, Electrical 
Contracting can pull in hundreds of them 
(as it did for the Carboloy Company, who 
used only a sixth page). If you want to in- 
crease consumer preference, good advertis- 
ing can do it (as it did for 56 out of 72 
of the manufacturers holding leading posi- 
tions in a nation-wide survey. ) 

Today, Electrical Contracting offers ad- 
vertisers more than ever 





trical Contractors and others engaged in 
electrical construction and maintenance. 

—Low Cost... less than a cent and a half 
per reader for a full page (not including 
“pass along” circulation estimated at three 
readers per copy). 

—Enlarged editorial staff, covering every 
section of the country and turning out al- 
most twice the number of editorial pages 
formerly run. 

Yes, the right kind of advertising does a 
real sales job in Electrical Contracting—wit- 
ness the fact that the advertising volume is at 
the highest point in a decade. 


We'd like a chance 








before. - 
—Larégest paid circula- 
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tion in its history .. . al- 
most doubled in the past 
five years. Note the chart 
reproduced on this page. 

—Broader Readership 
... including 5000 Chief 
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to prove to you that 
Electrical Contracting 
can carry a substantial 
part of your sales load. 
Our representative will 
be glad to call—or if you 





prefer to make a prelim- 








Total Net Paid Circulation, Thousands 
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he has no hesitation in saying “I don’t 
know the answer to that one but I'll 
try to find out.” He likes other peo- 
ple very much and lets them KNOW 
it by his conduct—and we just can’t 
help liking people who like us. Now 
that fellow is a salesman. 

The fellow who gets himself dis- 
liked, that sub-basement man of the 
sales force, who is always long on ali- 
bis and short on business, is usually 
the fellow who specializes in the gen- 
tle art of rubbing people the wrong 
way. 

He starts out by failing to remem- 
ber the prospect’s name and he mis- 
spells it and mispronounces it as often 
as possible. He tells the prospect that 
he had a hard time finding his office 
because “Nobody seems to have heard 
He belittles 
whatever it is that is being done and 
shows how it should have been done. 
He tells him that “he is all wrong, 
and doesn’t know what he is talking 
He insists on showing the 


of him in the building.” 


about.” 
prospect where he got the worst of 
some deal. He is over-familiar. He 
never listens to what the other man 
has to say, he interrupts constantly 
and talks about himself most of the 
time. He is a past-master at injur- 
ing a man’s pride. 

Injuring a man’s pride is just about 
the worst mistake that can be made 
in selling. If we smash a man’s watch 
he can forgive us, but if we injure 
his pride he can never forget it. 

There are many ways of injuring 
a prospect’s pride but, above all, even 
the most astute salesman has to be 
handling the 
other man’s opinions. We all feel that 


we arrive at our opinions by a process 


extremely careful in 


of reasoning and we resent it when 
they are attacked. Once a man takes 
a stand, he is interested only in those 
facts which support his position and 
closes his eyes to all the rest. There- 
fore, the smart salesman will try to 
steer a man away from taking any 
fixed position on a subject, persuading 
him to keep his mind open to new evi- 
Though a man is dead wrong 
in his assertions the salesman is lost 


de nee, 


if he starts to contradict or to chal- 
lenge. You remember about William 
Jay, don’t you? 
Here lies the body of William Jay, 
Who died maintaining the right of way, 
He was right, dead right, as he sped along, 
But he’s just as dead as if he were wrong. 
We are all sure that our opinions 


are sound. We don’t want to drop 
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Walter F. Mulhall, vice-president, G. M. 
Basford Co., Inc., New York, operates a 
mean camera and here's the evidence as 
obtained by a fellow TPA camera fan 


them and accept the other fellow’s. 
We want the other fellow to drop his 
and accept ours. Therein lies the ul- 
timate problem in selling. So in sell- 
ing, we should not ask other people to 
We should 


concentrate on getting them to accept 


accept our ideas at all. 


new evidence and to adjust their own 
ideas where necessary. 

In selling we can use to good ad- 
vantage the technique used in getting 
a runaway horse back into the stable. 
In doing that you don’t just plant 
yourself in his path and try to stop 
him short. You ride alongside for 
awhile, slow him down gradually and 
finally get him turned around and 
headed home. You must slow down 
your prospect in the way he is think- 
ing, before you can get him to do 
as you wish. 

The smart salesman sets a good ex- 
ample by admitting it emphaticall) 
when he is wrong. And in other in- 
stances infers that he may be wrong, 
on a point. Then the prospect, being 
human, will probably start to think 
that—well, maybe he himself is wrong. 
When we suggest we may be wrong, 
the prospect often takes it upon him- 
self to prove that we are not wrong 
at all. Such is human nature! 

If you don’t offend a man in your 
treatment of his opinions, you can de- 
pend upon his self-interest to carry the 
sale. Self-interest is human emotion 
number one. If we keep in mind the 
fact that he is vitally interested in 
solving Ais problems, and if we inter- 
pret our product in terms of those 
problems, he will listen attentively. 





He is not interested in what is put 
into a product—he is interested only in 
what he can get out of it. 

In painting our verbal picture, we 
must be terse, clear, and dramatic. 
The prospect is a busy man who is 
always uninterested to begin with. He 
is preoccupied. He hasn’t the time 
to listen to a long-winded sales story. 
If you make it hard for him to grasp 
your proposal, you will never arouse 
his interest. 

Many otherwise skillful salesmen do 
too much talking. Just a few weeks 
ago there was a convention of pur- 
chasing agents from all over the coun- 
try. They did some voting among 
themselves as to the reasons that sales- 
men lost business. On the top of the 
list, by a three-to-one majority, was 
the startling fact that salesmen talk 
too much. 

What we must do is talk less but 
say more. Make the long story short! 
To make the switch felt, cut away 
the leaves! Edward Everett talked at 
Gettysburg for two hours. Abraham 
Lincoln followed him and talked for 
two minutes. What Lincoln said, 
stuck. Who knows what Everett 
said? How many even know that he 
made a speech? 

In conversation, brevity and clarity 
are twin floodlights to understanding. 
Remember, words are only fragments 
of sound out of which the listener 
must build a mental picture. If there 
are too many words to catch and jug- 
gle, the prospect may never catch 
your meaning. And besides, if you 
rely on words alone, only about ten 
per cent of what you say will be re- 
membered. 

We can assist the prospect greatly 
by using pictures wherever possible. 
Where we can’t show pictures, it 
helps a lot if we talk in “picture lan- 
guage.” We must use words which 
are simple and clear and easy to under- 
stand. 

To vitalize a sales talk, the smart 
salesman uses drama. Merely stating 
a truth is not enough. He makes it 
come alive. He makes it move and 
march. He realizes that we are sub- 
ject to thousands and thousands of 
mental impressions every day so he 
burns his key points in with plenty 
of heat. He uses showmanship to 
dramatize those points in a manner 
that will make them stick in our 
minds. 

And he does another thing—he in- 
cludes in his presentation plenty of 

(Continued on page 57) 
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OUR salesmen and engineering representatives probably 
have little difficulty in talking to most purchasing execu- 
tives . . . and they experience no trouble in seeing some de- 
sign engineers. To be welcomed into every design engineer- 
ing department is quite another matter. 

Representation in the engineering department . . . the 
source of original specifications . . . is essential if your 
product is applicable to machinery. Unfortunately, the 
“Keep Out” sign on most engineering department doors too 
frequently affects your own representatives. BUT there is 
one certain way of gaining access to the inner sanctums where 
decisions are made. 


MACHINE DESIGN Gets Inside 


® Your sales message in MAcuiNE DesiGn reaches Design 
Executives, Chief Engineers and Designers . . . the men who 
originally specify parts, materials, methods and finishes. It 
is always on hand to give voice to your product’s sales fea- 
tures. Closed door discussions, after-hours conferences, and 
decisions made away from engineering offices are more often 
than not attended by Macuine DEsicn. 

If your market includes builders of machinery, we offer 
you an audience of 36,000 Design Executives, Chief Engi- 
neers and Designers in 7,800 plants. 

For readership among original specifiers . . . for repre- 
sentation when and where decisions are made . . . place your 
sales message in 


MACHINE DESIGN 


A Penton Publication 









110 E. 42nd Street Penton Building 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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ARCHITECT 


ENGINEER-GENERAL CONTRACTOR -BUILDER 


14,500 OFFICES 


of Architects, Engineers, Contrac 
tors and Builders in independent 
practice receive Sweet's Catalog 
File for the Building Market, also 
those employed by corporations 
and Federal, State and Municipal 
Departments in charge of design 
ing, constructing and equipping 


buildings of all types 


wears 
CATAL 
file 


Me 
CATs 
FY 


~ 













n search of a produc 





NEED FOR YOUR PRODUCT ARISES HERE 
ad 


A building project automatically creates a need for hundreds of 
















items of material and equipment. Each must pass through succes- 
sive stages of consideration, comparison, selection and purchase. 
Selection is based on organized buying information. 





BASIC INFORMATION IS SOUGHT HERE 
-* 


If you have had the foresight to meet the architect's need for buy- 





ing information, in a way that suits his convenience and habits, 
you will be in the most advantageous position throughout the 
sifting process mentioned above. Thousands of architects have voted 
Sweet's Catalog File their most useful source of buying information. 


rs LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE ASKED TO CALL 


fy 





tt When study of basic information on your products has convinced 
the architect that you can supply the product he needs, your local 
sales representative has the best possible opportunity for getting 
an order. Manufacturers who have taken the trouble to find out, 
have discovered that many an invitation to “come over” was 
inspired by their catalogs in Sweet's. 











LAST CALL FOR 1941 RESERVATIONS 


In a few days, it will no longer be possible to include your catalog data in the 1941 
Sweet's Catalog Files for the Building Market. Make arrangements with our nearest 
office today. 


Sweer’s Catatoc Fite 


Gets faster buying action! 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


New York—119 W. 40th St. - ‘ Cleveland—1422 Euclid Ave. 
Boston—31 St. James Ave. CO tachcntine mart  _Detwoit—07 Shelby St. 
Philadelphia—1321 Arch St. i Los Angeles—400 East Third St. 


















Sales Promotion... 


ideas and comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films— Sales Helps 





Explaining Delayed Deliveries 
in a Nice Way 


@ MOST BUYERS want immediate 
delivery of their purchases or want to 
know the reason why. In handling 
the situation, where future deliveries 
are necessary, a little diplomacy is 
needed so that the customer will un- 
derstand just why he cannot have his 
puchase at once and at the same time 
have confidence that the supplier is 
giving his order proper attention so 
that its production will be executed 


When 


this is done, life is a little more pleas- 


in the quickest possible time. 


ant for all parties concerned and the 
buyer can plan his course more intel- 
ligently. In other words, special ef- 
fort to maintain the good will of cus- 
tomers should be made in times like 


these. 


Perhaps no industry is farther be- 
hind in deliveries than the machine 
tool builders. But while the indus- 
try has nothing to worry about in the 
way of orders, some of the manufac- 
turers are farsighted enough to realize 
that it is to their own interest to 
show customers and prospects just 
what the situation is and thus impress 
upon them the advisability to plan 
and execute their machine tool pur- 
chases now for future requirements. 
This will automatically protect the 
customer against shortage when he 
needs the equipment and also enable 
the producer to schedule his produc- 
tion to meet the demand when it 


arises. 


The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool 
Company, Cincinnati, is doing a note- 
worthy job along these lines, not only 
for itself but for the entire machine 
tool industry. It recently mailed to all 
customers and prospects a two-color, 


four-page lithographed folder graphi- 
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» Mr. UW. 7. BC Really the Forgotien Yan 


Plan and Execute 


leur Lathe Purchases NOW ! 


Ss i ee Se > 


i UMle 
o> Levonce 


wan were Your Ouces | 


Here are the FACTS, Mr. M.7.B. 


The BK. Lefttend Meckioe Toot to 


1% 


Inside spread of a four-page folder which LeBlond Machine Tool Company issued to explain 
why deliveries are extended and to show how orders are scheduled for earliest completion 


callly answering the question: “Is Mr. 
M.T.B. [machine tool buyers every- 
where] Really the Forgotten Man?” 
The front page, illustrated with a card 
index file drawer and a view showing 
two men checking through a bank of 
visible index files, confronts the read- 
er with: “FACTS which make it es- 
sential that you plan your lathe pur- 
chases now .. .” A facsimile letter on 
the back page, signed by the chairman 
of the board, recounts that the ma- 
chine tool industry has been subjected 
to unfair charges that it is playing 
favorites and that foreign orders are 
making it hard for domestic buyers 
Admit- 


ting that delivery time has been ex- 


to get reasonable deliveries. 


tended because of increased buying, 
the other charges are denied and an 
explanation of how LeBlond schedules 
its production is given on the inside 


spread of the folder, which is shown 
herewith. 

This spread shows another card file 
drawer and several sample order ac- 
knowledgment forms which illustrate 
how orders are scheduled and how 
they progress in production toward de- 
livery. A couple of closing paragraphs 
read: 

Naturally in the present situation, 
longer-than-usual delivery dates are to be 
expected. But the important fact to re- 
member is that LeBlond can calculate 
definite delivery dates which will not vary 
greatly from actual delivery time. 

This means that if you are planning 
adding to or replacement of your present 
tooling facilities, you should place your 
order without delay so that computed 
delivery dates will coordinate with your 
plans. 

The LeBlond system simply means 
that: No favorites are played regardless 
of size order; all orders are routed through 
production in the order they are received; 
domestic orders have precedence and 
preference. 
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The CLASS 
of the Mass Circulation 


® Unbiased tests conducted under the nationally- 


accepted Gallup method conclusively prove af 
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newspaper reader traffic in Sunday Rotogravure 
Sections averages second only to page one in Roto is Second Only to Page 
volume. Besides this outstanding feature, with One in Men Readers’ 
Rotogravure you can cover better than one out 
of every two of the nation’s homes. Or, should 


your needs call for local campaigns, Roto’s flexi- 





bility allows you to use its magnetic appeal to 


increase sales in selected cities or zones. 


And remember—in Rotogravure your advertising 
gets “preferred position” regardless of the page 
it appears on because the interesting pictorial 
Roto is Second Only to Page 4 content of this outstanding medium sustains 


One in Women Readers* _— reader-traffic on every page. Let the quality 
atmosphere of this distinctive medium add to the 





prestige of your product. Investigate these and 


other important advantages of Rotogravure. 


For further information, write Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation. We maintain a research, service 
and statistical department for the convenience 
of advertisers and publishers. Take advantage 


of this offer. There is no charge for our service. 


“Based on a continual analysis of how 21 


different papers in 17 key cities are read. 

















Ao to the impressiveness and effectiveness of 
your brochures, circulars and catalogues with 
Rotogravure. Let the rich “feel,” distinctiveness 
and realistic reproduction qualities of this 
unique method of printing give your direct mail 
advertising the same magnetic appeal that wins 
the interest of millions and millions of news- 
poper readers every week to the Sunday Roto- 


gravure Sections. 


Klecefoet 


5. & CAN 
FF 


Gat More 


Gowe Money 
yROTOGRAVURE 














And remember — with Rotogravure printing 
you'll get far more than reader-interest. For in 
addition Rotogravure creates a quality atmos- 
phere that automatically and immediately puts 
a plus into your presentation. 

Foremost advertisers use Rotogravure in rich 
monotone and in thrilling natural colors, be- 


cause Roto gives the closest obtainable repro- 


duction of original photographs, drawings and 





MORE ATTRACTIVE PRINTING 
MEANS MORE READERS — 
MORE READERS 

MEAN MORE SALES — 





paintings. A picture in Rotogravure is the next 
best to showing your actual product or 
package. 

If you need advice on Rotogravure printing, 
call a Kimberly-Clark Rotogravure man. There 
is no charge for our cooperation which is avail- 
able at each of our offices. If you prefer, write 
for advice and samples of these famous 


Rotogravure papers. 


‘ cu. S.& CAN 
i off 


Remember, paper plays a vitally important part in the effectiveness of Rotogravure —choose it corefully ! 
Compore the nationally-accepted Rotogravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark Corporation, listed 


above. They come in wanted weights and sizes to suit your requirements, to meet your budget. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


Established 1872 —Neench, Wisconsin 


New York 
122 East 42nd Street 


Chicago 


« Ee 


les Angeles 
510 West Sixth Sweet 

















THE 1949 DORR CALENDAR js 
NOW BEING PREPARED . 


SHALL 
WE SEND yoy ONE IN DECE 


MBER? 


We hope you like ond are now using the 
1939 Dorr Calendor sent you last year 

We wont to send you one for 1940 in 
December if you really want it and can moke 
use of it 

Piease let us know on the return postcard 
attached whether or not you wish your name 
retained on our calendar list for 1940 

THE DORR COMPANY, INC. 





How could anyone fail to have con- 
fidence in a company which speaks so 
frankly and considerately? It cer- 
tainly seems to be an intelligent way 
of promoting business and good will. 


Assuring the Calendar 
a Prominent Hanging 


@ ANNUAL CALENDAR TIME is 
rapidly approaching and now is the 
time to do whatever is possible to as- 
sure an efficient distribution and, above 
all, a desirable spot for it on the re- 
cipient’s wall. Properly handled, a well 
designed calendar is a good piece of 
promotion because of its long life and 
many advertisers look upon them as 
“a part of the institution.” 

One of these cases is The Dorr Com- 
pany, Inc., an international engineer- 
ing organization. For the last fifteen 
or twenty years this company has 
been issuing an annual twelve-sheet cal- 


STAN Levy tinted TOO LS 


Heralding Santa Claus, Stanley Company 
promotion for its line of tools imprinted for 
holiday gifts makes its appearance in full 
color. Many manufacturers. of industrial 
items may find the gift field a rich market 


The Dorr Company, Inc., 
built up an effective mail- 
ing list for its annual cal- 
endar and assured a desir- 
able hanging for it by 
using a double mailing card 
which solicited reservations 


endar, approximately 12x20 inches in 
Each sheet 


carries a large illustration of a Dorr 


size, printed in colors. 


installation, with appropriate descrip- 
tive caption devoid of sales talk. 

The calendars cost approximately 
fifty cents each delivered and the dis- 
tribution runs from 5,500 to 6,500 
equally divided among the company’s 
two major fields—the industrial field 
of chemical and metallurgical engi- 
neering, and the sanitary field of sew- 
age, water, and trade wastes. 

Last summer the question of the 
value of the calendar arose and An- 
thony Anable, advertising manager, 
decided to determine its acceptance 
by sending business reply cards to all 
the people on the mailing list used the 
previous year, asking whether they 
really wanted a copy of the new one 
to be issued and whether they would 
make good use of it. Replies were re- 
ceive from 40.2 per cent of those on 
the industrial list and from 44.2 per 
cent of those on the sanitary list re- 
questing that their name be retained. 
The lists were not numerically the 
same, so the total returns amounted 
to forty-two per cent. 

All who failed to reply were 
dropped from the list, but a safety 
factor of twenty per cent of the non- 
repliers was allowed in producing the 
calendars to take care of those who 
later might write in for a copy, 
claiming that they never saw, or mis- 
laid, the post card. 

New names were added to the List 
by the seven sales division managers, 
amounting to fifty per cent of those 
who replied in their territories. The 
names were selected from the order 
records of the current year and the 
monthly reports of new active sales 
prospects. Mr. Anable figures that the 
new lists used for the first time in the 
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Because the big buyers of trac- 
tors—the officials, chief engi- 
neers or general superintend- 
ents of the nationally known 
contracting companies — are 
civil engineers, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. is another leader 
consistently using the adver- 
tising pages of this publication. 
Because CIVIL ENGINEER- 
ING reaches a// important 
builders, designers and 
maintenance engineers in all 
branches of construction, you 
will find it a direct selling 
approach to the big buyers of 





your product. 


The Civil Engineer reads 








33 West 39th Street @ New York, N. Y. 
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Serving a dual purpose, these little displays keep Crestoloy wrenches out in front on the 
dealers’ counters or in their windows while the interesting characters emphasize their sales points 


Sales Promotion . . 





distribution of the 1940 calendar 
broke down as follows: 

PURDEIES TOCRINEE oc cc ccescicesess 42.0% 

Reserves for non-repliers (58% x1/5)11.6% 

New names (42%x!4).......05. 21.0% 

74.6% 

Actually, a considerable number 


whose names were dropped for failure 
to reply did write in for calendars 
and the reserve set up for this con- 
tingency was just barely ample. The 
final distribution not only represented 
a substantial saving, but more impor- 
tant, was a much more effective dis- 
tribution because of elimination of 
dead wood and the addition of new 
blood. 

Interpreting this experience, on the 
basis of costing fifty cents to deliver 
a calendar to a man, Mr. Anable fig- 


Your Jobber of WAGNER LOCKHEED 
Hydraulic Brake Ports 
and Fluid 
con olee supply mere then 
TS different Wegner My droule 
Beebe boots 







Wadi r Electric Corporation 






One way to put a condensed catalog in the 
hands of your prospects is to make it a part 
of your business paper ad as Wagner Elec- 
tric Corporation, St. Louis, has done in this 
color ad in “Motor Service." The twenty- 
four page booklet measured 3x2 inches and 
tipped on to page facing inside back cover 
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ures it costs about $1.20 to get a cal- 
endar on the wall for a full twelve 
months. Considering that there is a 
new message for each month, the cost 
per man per month is ten cents, which 
he feels is reasonable in comparison 
with other forms of advertising. 


New Neoprene Movies 
Has Animated Cartoons 


@ A NEW sound motion picture tell- 
ing the story of neoprene, a synthetic 
rubber-like material, has been released 
by the Rubber Chemicals Division, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
The production runs twenty minutes 
and shows how the product is made, 
explains the chemical formula by 
means of animated cartoons, shows in- 
teresting tests, and pictures hundreds 
of applications. 

The film, in 16-mm. size, is being 
made avaliable for showings direct 
from the company. 


Westinghouse Distributes 

Color Views of World's Fair 

@ ACCENTUATING its participa- 
tion in illumination of the New York 
World’s Fair, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company is distributing a set of 
eight natural color night scenes which 
it is suggested might be used for 
framing. 

A card inclosed with the views car- 
ries a message of how the company’s 
research laboratory developed special 
equipment for the lighting spectacles 
of the Lagoon of Nations Fountain, 
the Perisphere, the Court of Peace, and 
the Federal Building. Point is made 
of the fact that lighting takes a long 
step forward following each world’s 
fair and the same is expected in the 
present case. 


With the broad interest in the Fair 
and in color photography, the com- 
bination in this piece of promotion 
carries high attention value. 


Columbia Steel Issues 

New Mat File Folder 

@ OFFERING free mats and a tie- 
in with the tremendous advertising 
program of the United States Steel 
Corporation, Columbia Steel Com- 
pany, San Francisco, a subsidiary, is 
releasing a “Free Mat and Electrotype 
File Folder” to dealers and jobbers 
throughout the West to display new 
retail advertisements prepared for their 
use. 

Unique is its format, this promotion 
piece is a regular file folder made for 
permanent use, with tab and _ ll. 
Printed on the inside pages are proofs 
of the fence, nail, and roofing sheet 
ads with a photo-montage of all avail- 
able advertising literature on the back 
cover. 

In addition to using these mats for 
newspaper advertising, a brief note 
explains that these illustrations are 
easily adapted to handbills, catalogs 
and mailing pieces. 

“Identify yourself as a dealer of 
U.S.S. Products and benefit from the 
large national advertising and promo- 
tional activities of the United States 
Steel Campaign” urges the copy on 
the front cover. 





LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT 
COMMON PLACE THINGS... 
Seamless Steel Tubing 
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USING HOLLOW ® 
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THE (TROOUCTION OF Gas LIGHTS 
CREATED & Dima” FOR (ROW TUBING 
ie THE FORM OF PIPE FOR Gas SUPPLY 


anY KIND WAS CREATED SY THE tnVEN 
TIO OF THE FLINT LOCK GUM Im 1640. 
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{Tf WOULD BE MmPOossIBLE TO OPERATE 
MODERE AUTOMOBILES AND AIRPLANES 
WITHOUT THE SERVICES OF HIGH TEM 
PERATURE SEAMLESS STEEL REFIWERY 


THE STEER AND TUBE DIVISION OF THE 

TIMREN ROLLER BLARING COMPANY 

CANTON. OWIO. HAS BEEN INSTRUMENTAL 

1% DEVELOPING THE SEAMLESS STEEL 
iis 
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WHICH MODERN GASOLINES ARE MA0T 








This three-column by 9!/:-inch pictorial fea- 
ture was sent broadcast last month to news- 
papers in mat form and gained wide pub- 
licity for the Steel and Tube Division of 
Timken Roller Bearing Company mentioned 
in the last paragraph in the lower box 
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MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVES 


3¥2 years in this group of readers 
mprised of works managers, plant 
managers, superintendents, master 


-hanics and foremen. 


ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 


342 years in this group of readers 
mpri rised of chief engineers, design 
yineers, development engineers, 
echanical engineers and metal 
jical engineers. 


METALLURGICAL PERSONNEL 


2 years in this group comprised 
chief metallurgists, plant and 
rks metallurgists (not research or 


ratory metallurgists). 
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In the past three and one-half years, METALS and ALLOYS ABC net paid 
circulation has jumped from 4,583 to 9,080 — an increase of 98°. 


The largest increases have been in the quality type of readers such as 
works managers, superintendents, chief engineers, design engineers, 
chief metallurgists, etc. 


Please note the three classifications listed on the left side of this page. 


atch to 9,080 net paid circulation in ten years is evidence that 
METALS and ALLOYS has filled the demand for a magazine covering the 
metallurgical engineering market throughout industry. 


METALS and ALLOYS, the recognized metals engineering authority, was 
founded to keep these men informed of vital developments in metals, 
through authoritative, editorial coverage on engineering practice in the 
making, shaping, treating, fabricating and using of metals — both ferrous 
and non-ferrous. No other publication in the metal field has even 
approached the complete relia- 
bility of feature articles attained I a | I r 
by METALS and ALLOYS _ |/10.000 | JUNE 1940-9080 J “A 
through its constantly consulted : 
editorial advisory board of 9,000 onal 
twenty recognized authorities. 
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No other publication provides 
anything resembling the up-to- % 000 
date classified information on 
important, world-wide metal 6,000 / 
developments presented in the 4a 
now famous Digest Department. 9.000 4284 he 


These are the reasons for 4.000 


the growth of METALS and cane 
ALLOYS’ circulation — 3,000 1/1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937] 1938 


and Allo 
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New sixteen page 
booklet “The Metal- 
lurgical Engineering 
Market” is now on 
the press. May we 
send you a copy? 


Years 























CIRCULATION THAT KEEPS PACE 
WITH BUYING POWER 





® Defense production has made the metal-working indus- 
try the scene of great activity and expansion and Iron Age circulation 
is reacting quickly to the changes that are taking place. 


S ® Since the first of the year, over 3,400 new subscribers 

have been attracted to The Iron Age, resulting in a record net gain 

in the subscription total.* Most of the new subscribers are company 

~4 subscribers, which means new firms reached—new buying power 
tapped. 


© The new subscribers are naturally coming from those 
industrial centers and those divisions of the industry in the United 
States and Canada that are showing the greatest activity and expan- 
sion today. Foreign circulation on the other hand has declined due 
to present conditions overseas. 


® Thus buying power is on the move, is shifting, and the 
circulation of The Iron Age — responsive because it is paid circulation 
—moves with it. 


eS 


Be ® Only a publication with widely recognized editorial 

: excellence—only a publication with subscriptions running a maxi- 
mum of one year, and which must be renewed each year—can react 
so quickly to changing conditions. 


® Advertisers in The Iron Age can depend upon coverage 
of the most active spots in the country’s largest industrial market— 
the metal-working industry. 


*The greatest gain of any publication in the metal-working industry, 
and at the highest subscription rate—$6 a year in the United States. 


THE IRON AGE 


A Chilton @ Publication 
100 EAST 42nd STREET - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Checking Up on Errors 

We seem to have had an epidemi 
of errors in the advertising depart- 
ment during the last few months, and 
while some have been caused by other 
departments with whom we work, 
some are probably on us. Unfortu- 
nately, however, we have not been abli 
to prove who made the errors and so 
we must take the blame for all of 
them. Have you any suggestions as 
to how this can be checked more ac- 
curately? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

In the first place, always make a 
number of copies of all written mat- 
ter. Send a copy to every person in- 
terested, requesting his corrections, 
changes, suggestions, etc., in writing. 

After your literature gets into 
proof form, again write notes request- 
ing your OK’s in writing. After the 
job is completed, take all of the cor- 
respondence—original copy, proofs, 
etc.—and keep it in a job discard file 
for later reference as to responsibility 
for errors. 

If you keep a small book in your 
desk numbering each discard file and 
placing this number clearly on the 
file, a record can be kept of past jobs 
without too great detail. 


Lower Advertising Costs 


Our company is very busy at the 
present time—in fact running at ca- 
pacity and may not need additional 
advertising now. However, as we are 
in a high income bracket and as our 
government tax will likewise be high, 
we are wondering if it would pay us to 
increase our advertising within reason 
during this current period. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We do not believe it ever pays to 
increase advertising unless you have 
a definite objective. With your plant 
running at capacity, you are probably 
not trying to attract any immediate 
business. However, if there are any 
worth while long-range objectives that 
you might undertake at the present 
time, you could undoubtedly do so to 


the advantage of your company. 
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For instance, many companies that 
have been under-advertised to date are 
bringing their advertising up to an 
adequate basis. Others that are car- 
rying adequate schedules are looking 
for their long-range objectives. One 
company we know is planning a rather 
elaborate movie which they have al- 
ways wanted but had formerly felt 
they could not afford. Another is 
changing its plan from advertising 
products to advertising the service of 
the company on an entirely institu- 
tional basis. Still another in the ma- 
chinery business has completed a man- 
ual for operators, which they are sell- 
ing at $1.00 apiece. This book teaches 
men operating their machines how to 
do better work and accomplish more 
in less time. 

It is also practical, if reasonable 
discounts can be secured, to purchase 
many advertising materials a little 
further in advance than would nor- 


mally be the case. 


Cultivating the 


Jobbers' Salesmen 

We have spent a great deal of money 
coéperating with our various jobbers 
developing quite effective advertising 
and sales promotion programs or cam- 
paigns, but are sorry to relate that 
this work has seemed to be rather fu- 
tile. We are wondering if there are 
any other plans that might be devel- 
oped that would prove more success- 
ful. SALES MANAGER. 


We believe it pays to advertise in 
coéperation with your jobbers, pro- 
viding you tie each jobber in closely 
enough with the campaign. The best 
policy is to use your name prominently 
in connection with the product, but 
to feature his name entirely in con- 
nection with the name and address 
given on each piece of literature. 

Even when this coéperation is pro- 
vided, the campaign often goes over 
the heads of the jobbers’ salesmen. 
For this reason, we always urge job- 
bers’ sales meetings at the beginning 
of the campaign and a plan that will 


really give the men a major part. 

A visual presentation book, for the 
jobbers’ salesmen to use on the occa- 
sion of every call, is important. If 
you can get the names and addresses 
of the jobbers’ salesmen so as to write 
them occasionally during the cam- 
paign, do so. If it is possible to per- 
mit generous sampling on the part 
of the jobbers’ men, this also is helpful. 


Pictures on Letter Heads 

Our sales manager is very anxious 
to have a fairly good sized picture on 
our letter head. He does not insist 
upon the picture of our plant, but is 
anxious to have either a picture of our 
product or something representative 
of our business. I am trying to dis- 
courage this because I feel that the 
modern trend in letter heads is away 
from pictures. Have you any sug- 
gestions? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Generally speaking, we would say 
that the modern trend is away from 
pictures, although we have seen sev- 
eral very good looking, modern letter 
heads that have included an interest- 
ing illustration. 

Just as soon as we say pictures are 
not the thing today, the trend may 
turn toward pictures. If your prod- 
uct or business would lend itself to 
some interesting symbol that might 
be conventionalized, we believe an 
idea along this line would prove to 
be the best compromise. Remember, 
you can always use a gummed pho- 
tograph or planograph reproduction in 
the lower left-hand corner of the let- 
ter head—or even print such a pic- 
ture in the lower left-hand corner 
away from the letter head itself if you 
desire to do so. , 


Advertising Lore 

On several occasions we have re- 
ceived inquiries as to where advertisers 
might find photographs of old adver- 
tisements and other old industrial lit- 
erature. 

Recently we came across a man by 
the name of I. Warshaw, who makes a 
specialty of collecting the lore of 
American business, industry and the 
professions. He lives in Albany, N. 
Y., and does business under the name 
of Warshaw Collection. 





Carpenter Promoted 

M. A. Carpenter, formerly director of 
sales and advertising for the Falk Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee, has been named execu- 
tive vice-president and a director of the 
firm. 
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\lt is a condensed directory of industrial products showing names and 
addresses of manufacturers who sell these products through distributors. 


In alphahetical order . . . it lists ‘Abrasives to Zinc sheets and bars"’. . . 
in\all, more. than 3,600 industrial items and who makes them. 
Only, industrial\products that a distributor sells or might be called upon 
to supply \are\listed. It's EXCLUSIVE. 

, The Buyers’ Reference Guide goes to every Industrial Distributor in the 


\ 
\ country —‘to executives) buyers, salesmen and counter clerks. 
\ 
other catalog or directory is. Nt has been the distributor's one sure buying 
tool for more than 30 years. 


® \Distribytors use this Guide\because it is built to their specifications. No 


The total circulation is 8,000 with dreading life of a year. 
’ 
It offers you\as an advertiser onéof the lowest cost per thousand circula- 
tions of any directory published. 


SK 


With \ts 12 month advertising effectivaness if\costs only $15.42 a month 
for a full page .. . approximately $1.60\per thousand circulation for each 
month of life of your advertisement. 338\manufdcturers took advantage 
of this Unusual advertising buy in last year's issue. 


®w Every advertisement is alongside or facing the product listing. It means 


sure fire attention for your advertisement when the distributor needs your 
product. 


and checked against requirements . . . at the time the’ distributor is ready 


Remember! Advertisements in the Buyers’ Reference Guide are studied 
to buy. 


CLOSING NOV. 15 © Reserve Space NOW! 





MILL SUPPLIES « A McGraw-Hill Publication « 330 W. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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tention. Widely quoted, they 





give industries their broadest 
service in reporting the appli- 
cation of chemical engineer- 


ing and chemistry to Ameri- 
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Industrial and Engineering ¢h 
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SYNTHETIC 


RUBBERS! 


Under the driving pressure of defense action the great 


monopolies of natural products are passing out. Shrewd, 


far sighted application of chemistry and chemical engineer- 


ing is developing suitable synthetics to replace natural ma- 


terials. Dyes replaced indigo. We use synthetic camphor in 


place of the natural Formosa product. Now rubber meets 


the threat of a synthetic competitor. 


Our September issue brings industrial readers 
a thorough-going survey of the synthetic rub- 
ber situation. Here you have another sample 
of alert editorial service to an industrial mar- 
ket always ready to seize on new products and 
put them to advantageous use. 


“‘Thiokol’’ and Du Pont’s ‘‘Neoprene”’ were 


SEPTEMBER 1900 
New depants, sorte! by improve! methors are mupple 
eerumulate! <ck- 4 manganese, chramum tune 

ten. aml amtimeny a erll a mercury muted alae 
Plane ws Leng put into operation by the War aml Nevy 


) Chemistry 
WIYORK, N. Y. 


(Ate) Fever ot On bemae 
wom at 100" F on Mexerune 
Team of Asturn «52 oF 


Eogiand, and Rums during the years 1908 te 1914 
o 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


early on the scene. Now we have Standard Oli 
Development swinging its resources into ac- 
tion. Goodrich has shown the public its tire 
fabricated from synthetic rubber. Firestone 
has announced plans for production and 
other rubber companies are busy on un- 


announced programs. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


& V. MURPHREE 
Stendaré Ut Devetopmem Company Yew Yorn NY 


» et Nas ae relation to the German syetheuc rub 


The cumpumton of Buty! 
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The NIAA Conference 
And Exposition 


@ THE 18th National Conference and Exposi- 
tion of the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation to be held in Detroit, Sept. 18, 19 and 20, 
again provides an invaluable opportunity for all 
persons engaged in marketing goods to business 
and industry to bring themselves up to date on 
the answers to the problems which confront 
them in their work. The NIAA conference al- 
ways is a shirtsleeves meeting and this year the 
program represents three full days of intensive 
work in an effort to clearly establish the role of 
advertising and promotion during the country’s 
emergency. 

Business executives, whether members of the 
association or not, are all weicome to attend the 
conference; and many do each year with the re- 
sult that the association now has a membership 
of nearly 1,500. Those who live in the cities 
having chapter organizations find the local 
afhliation decidedly worth while for the oppor- 
tunity it provides to meet regularly with others 
having mutual problems. Aside from this, how- 
ever, increasing numbers located where there are 
no chapters are joining the association as mem- 
bers-at-large and receive ample return for their 
money in the nature of reports on association- 
sponsored activities and the freedom of exchange 
of information with the members throughout 
this country and Canada. 

No business executive who has any interest or 
part whatsoever in the marketing plans and ac- 
tivities of his company should fail to attend the 
NIAA conference for the welfare of his com- 
pany. Every chief executive in the industrial 
marketing field should by all means insist that 
the sales and advertising executives of his com- 
pany be at this important meeting at Detroit, so 
that they may be better prepared to cope more 
intelligently with the perplexing problems which 


lie ahead. 


Importance of 
Field Contacts 


@® IN THE POLL on subjects which members 
of the NIAA wanted included for the clinic ses- 
sions of the Detroit conference, that of “Getting 
Out Into the Field,” received the greatest num- 
ber of votes. The reason for this is obvious, for 
as the industrial advertising man gets deeper into 
his work he finds the necessity for first-hand in- 
formation ever increasing. 
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In addition to this, he has observed that the 
outstanding advertising campaigns and promo- 
tional programs have been built by men who 
spend a large share of their time in the field 
where they have been able to uncover the key 
to selling their market. It is the close contact 
with the men who buy, and the men who refuse 
to buy, that develops the points which are most 
potent in breaking down sales resistance and in 
winning customers. 

Right now, while advertising budgets are be- 
ing planned, the advertising manager should see 
to it that ample allowance is made in the appro- 
priation for 1941 to afford more time in the field 
for himself and his assistants. It’s one sure way 
of doing a better job for his company and im- 
proving his ability as a marketing executive. 


Lessons Learned 


From the World War 

@ IN THIS ISSUE is presented the views of a 
group of business executives as to the importance 
of maintaining adequate marketing programs 
during the period of preparedness and war goods 
orders into which this country is now entering, 
and it is encouraging to note that every one of 
these leading companies is planning to forge 
ahead with no illusions. 

Fortunate it is that the present situation has 
followed within a span of time which still per- 
mits clear recollection of what happened to 
many manufacturing companies which quickly 
forgot their moral obligation to those who sup- 
ported them for years previous only to wake up 
later and find themselves virtually friendless and 
with a business at the zero mark. On the other 
hand, those who planned wisely and were far- 
visioned, cushioned themselves against the in- 
evitable shock by maintaining their normal busi- 
ness relations through personal contacts and the 
printed word. 

Advertising is the most efficient ambassador 
and builder of good will in the business world. 
While sales and engineering staffs are bending 
every effort to codperate with customers and 
prospects in their new production problems, ad- 
vertising can most economically, and effectively, 
carry on many of the broader services which 
they perform in normal times. These include 
making those many contacts which eventually 
build to company and product acceptance, dis- 
semination of important data on new develop- 
ments in products and processes, and continuing 
to sell industry and the public on the American 
Way. 
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The critical moment in the judging of entries in “Industrial Marketing's" Third Annual Competition for Editorial Achievement. Chairman of the Jury of Awards Harry Neal 
Baum, manager advertising and publicity, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., points out to the other judges features of an entry which he believes qualifies it for one of the awards. Fol- 
owing his points closely are Judges Ben D. Waldie, Behel & Waldie; Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of typography, Ludlow Typograph Company; E. A. Gebhardt, vice-presi- 
Commercial Advertising Agency; and W. D. Murphy, advertising manager, Sloan Valve Company, and vice-president, National Industrial Advertisers Association. 
Announcement of the winners and presentation of the awards will be made at the Detroit Conference of the NIAA on the afternoon program of Thursday, Sept. 19 


234 Entries Made in Competition 
for Editorial Achievement 


@ AN EVEN 100 business paper 
editors participated in INDUSTRIAL 
MarkKETING’s Third Annual Compe- 
tition for Editorial Achievement with 
a total of 234 entries divided among 
five classifications. The competition 
closed Aug. 1, and the Jury of 
Awards, which completed its work 
three weeks later, has rendered its re- 
port which will be revealed at the 
Detroit Conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, on 
the afternoon of Sept. 19. 

The greatest number of entries was 
made in classification one, for the 
best series of articles or editorials pub- 
lished during the period between Au- 
gust, 1939, and July, 1940, issues in- 
clusive. In this group there were 


eighty-six entries by sixty-four edi- 
tors. The second classification, for 
the best single article or editorial pub- 
lished during the time limit, had sev- 
enty-two entries from forty-seven 
editors. Twenty-two editors entered 
forty pieces of material in the third 
classification for the best pictorial re- 
porting job. The classification which 
drew the least interest was number 
four for the best employes relations 
editorial program, with only seven en- 
tries by six editors. Twenty-nine 
editors who had made some change in 
the format or general appearance of 
their publications entered the fifth 
classification devoted to material of 
that character. 

It is interesting to note that of the 
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100 publications represented, only 
thirty of them had participated in the 
competition last year. This perlexed 
the judges, because to them it indi- 
cated either that business paper edi- 
tors are easily discouraged by defeat, 
or that seventy of them who believed 
they had done something outstanding 
in the 1939 competition period did not 
feel the same way about their work 
during the 1940 period. In other 
words, the jury felt that the turn- 
over was by far too great for either 
of these reasons. 

The competition was established by 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in 1938 to 
supply the only recognition there is 
for the great amount of outstanding 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Our Clzents Prosper 
Can We Sweceed .... 0... 


In this business of promoting sales for others, their success is the first 
consideration, before we can count any gain on our part. It follows that our facilities, personnel, 
talents and methods must be all the more carefully organized. Every new idea, method, or man 
must be able to earn seven times more for others than for us. 





In this light, the fact that we have made consistent progress during the last 15 uneasy years 
becomes particularly significant. An increase in clientele by one or two new accounts a year, 
in staff from 3 to 25, in pages of business paper space from the very bottom to 9th in a 
field of 495—all this is evidence that our ideas have been practical, our methods right, and 
our men able. 





Only as an agency serves well, can it serve long—and our average of service to all our 
clients is over 8 years. So, whenever you think of a service to bring your business outside 
assistance and the outside viewpoint, consider Evans Associates. 





Case HPluds One client, selling a quality 


product to industrials and 
consumers through mill supply jobbers and hardware 
dealers, found it difficult to maintain interest in his line 
through jobber salesmen. This manufacturer’s markets are 
broad, and intensive coverage in every field is not yet 
practical. While a separate appropriation was available to 
cultivate dealer acceptance in the hardware trade it was 
limited — might easily have proved too small. 


Evans Associates developed an idea and put it into oper- 
ation which gives combined coverage of the hardware and 








several related industrial markets. It is now securing 2,000 
direct inquiries from 49,000 prospects at regular intervals. 
This return is judged not only for the value of the direct 
response without antagonism to the company’s jobbers, but 
as an index of much wider interest, and an effective means 
of keeping the product constantly alive in dealers’ minds. 


This is only one of the markets in which Evans Associates 
has done a job for this client—only one of the products 
which EAI has promoted effectively in the hardware field 
—only one of the clients whose products EAI has success- 
fully presented to all of their markets. 


CVANS 


ASSOCIATES, INC 


ADVERTISING ¢ SALES PROMOTION 
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ANOTHER BAREFOOT BOY 


To tHe Eprror: Flying kites from 


the tops of breezy mountains not only 
calms the nerves, but provides much 
needed exercise! Especially when you 
have to climb the mountains and when 
the kites blow away. 
Hers MERCREADY, 
Willoughby Lake, Vt. 
vey 


MORE EXPLICIT 


To THE Eprror: The caption “Re- 
public is Ready,” which you placed at 
the head of Mr. Leech’s letter in your 
August issue, gave us quite a kick. 
We have featured the sentence “Re- 
public is Ready” in advertisements for 
our client, Republic Aviation Corpo- 
ration, manufacturers of Pursuit and 
Fighter aircraft. A few proofs of 
these advertisements are attached. 

Naturally, in our great republic, 
the word “Republic” has been chosen 
for the title of many business organ- 
izations. We like to think of all of 
them as being ready to do their part 
for the defense of America. Never- 
theless, as you will note by the ac- 
companying proofs, we have in re- 
cent months changed the wording of 
the sentence in question from “Repub- 
lic is Ready” to “Republic Aviation 
is Ready” so as to identify this thought 
more closely with our client. 

CHARLES J. CUTAJAR, 

Cowan & Dengler, Inc., New York. 

, a 


NOW WE'VE DONE IT 


To tHe Eprror: I told my wife 
[ became an advertising agent on 
March 1, 1932—now your tabulation 
of space placed shows I didn’t place 
a bit in either 1938 and 1939. How, 
oh how, can I explain that to her? 

Well, anyway, my own records 
show 143 pages placed in business 
papers in 1938—exclusive of catalogs 
—and with one client “on vacation,” 
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103 pages in 1939! 

And two other Providence agencies 
are missing so I guess I'll get by with 
it; though I shall hate to have to say 
mean things about a paper I like as 
well as yours—why, come to think 
of it, even The Copy Chasers said a 
few kind words for me a couple of 
months ago. 

ALDEN M. HAMMOND, 
Alden M. Hammond, Providence, R. I. 

[Editor's Note: Mr. Hammond and 
one of the other agencies he refers to 
were not listed in the Advertising Reg- 
ister Agency List which was used as a 
mailing list for the compilation The 


other agency failed to respond to our 
invitations to cooperate. | 
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AS PLAIN AS DAY 

To tHe Eprror: Thanks for the 
copy of INpUsTRIAL MARKETING con- 
taining the compilation of space placed 
in business papers by advertising 
agencies in 1938-1939. . . but shame 
on your proof readers or whom- 
ever is responsible for mis-calling us 
Frank T. Daly, Inc. 


After more than twenty years of 





REPUBLIC AVIATION 


WITH CONFIDENCE 


' 


REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION 





agency operation under the good old 
name of Frank T. Day, Inc., we rather 
dislike the idea of sailing under false 
colors ... or having a nom-de-plume 
wished on us. 

Maybe a little correction in your 
own good way would help to soothe 
our ruffled pride. Anyway .. . here’s 
hoping. 

Harry L. STONE, 
Vice-President, Frank T. Day, 
Incorporated, Boston. 


To tHE Eprror: We've just been 
checking the list of agency standings 
in placement of industrial advertising 
in your August issue, and find that 
we are referred to as Carl Liggett. 
Naturally, this hits us the wrong way 
since all the agency lists and our mem- 
bership listing in National Industrial 
Advertisers Association carry the cor- 
rect form “Carr Liggett.” 

E. C. SHEELER, 
Carr Liggett, Advertising, Cleveland. 


< 





FTC Acts Against 
Business Publisher 


Trading as Fellom Publishing Company, 
Roy Fellom, San Francisco, publisher, 
Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Re- 
view, has been ordered by the Federal 
Trade Commission to discontinue mislead- 
ing representations in connection with the 
sale of advertising space in that publica- 
tion 

Commission findings are that the re- 
spondent, in furnishing data for the in- 
formation of prospective advertisers, over- 
stated the volume of the magazine's cir- 
culation, giving an erroneous idea of its 
value as an advertising medium based on 
possible results and also of the correctness 
of the prices charged for advertising space 
therein based on the extent of such cir- 
culation 

The Commission order directs that the 
respondent Fellom cease representing that 
his magazine circulates only among equip- 
ment buyers and has no substantial circu- 
lation among non-buyers of equipment; 
that a survey has been made of the equip- 
ment buyers in the area in which the 
magazine principally circulates, unless an 
accurate and dependable survey of such 
buyers has in fact been made by some 
qualified agency, and that through its 
medium the magazine's advertisers reach 
substantially all of the road building and 
other heavy equipment buyers located in 
the area in which the paper principally 
circulates. 

Further prohibited by the Commission 
order are representations that the respon- 
dent’s magazine is circulated among ninety- 
three per cent of the equipment buyers 
located in its principal circulation area or 
among ninety-eight per cent of such buy- 
ers based on volume purchases, or any 
over-statement of the percentage or num- 
ber of such buyers reached by the maga- 
zine or of the amount of average monthly 
net paid circulation or average monthly 
distribution of the magazine. 
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GET OUT INTO THE FIELD 


(Subject of one of.the important “‘clinics” of the N.I.A.A. Conference in Detroit ) 


WHEN 
DID 


Cu 


LAST & 
MAKE A & 
PLANT 

CALL 


? 
= Why, Not 


AMONG INTERESTING COMMENTS 
OF MEN INTERVIEWED WERE: 
Supt. of Sash & Door Company in Goshen, Ind.— 
“I like the news of new equipment, I want to know what is 
new. Yes, I have bought several new items from adver- 

tisements.” 
Pres. of Gear Mfg. Plant in Taunton, Mass.—“I read 
to keep posted on new developments, business trends, etc., 
study advertising as it is a good barometer of business 
conditions.” 
Power & Maint. Eng. Mach. Tool Mfr., Beloit, Wis.— 
“I like the practical sections, hints on how others solve 
their problems” “Why don’t advertisers indicate the 
approximate cost of their small equipment? It would save 
a lot of time.” 
Plant Supt. of Flour Milling Company, Belleville, Ill. 
“Only read the ads when I’m looking for some definite 
equipment. Our engineer reads thoroughly and gets lots 
of ideas from the magazines.” 
General Mgr. of Wool Spinning Co., Rochelle, Ill.— 
“There’s a lot of good data in Industrial Power. The small 
size is most convenient. I carry it around, take it on trips, 
read thoroughly as 1 want to know what is being done.” 
Master Mechanic of Automotive Parts Mfr., Kokomo, 
Ind.—*“Why the H should I pay $3 for a magazine to 
read the ads of manufacturers who want to sell me equip- 
ment? They should give the magazine to me.” (Indus- 
trial Power knew this truth 20 years ago.) 
ALL BUT ONE OF THE ABOVE MEN ARE 
REGULAR READERS OF INDUSTRIAL POWER 
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"Get Out inte the Field”? 


Call on the men who buy your equipment! See whether you “Give your 
advertising a chance to sell” by having it in the magazines these men read. 


Learn why, when, how and what these engineers and executives read 
what chance you have to interest them with your advertisements—what 
information they like to obtain from advertisements they read. 


For the second year, INDUSTRIAL POWER has conducted an ex- 
tensive field investigation on readership—for much valuable information is 
obtained for advertisers and to help the editors serve better. This year’s 
investigation has permitted many advertisers to benefit personally. 


Advertising managers or assistants of several prominent industrial con- 
cerns and outstanding industrial advertising agency executives were in- 
vited to participate in this investigation. They were permitted to select 
the cities in which the investigation would be made—were urged to call 
at as many plants as they wanted in these cities. 


These men served as interested observers or umpires, to see that no 
leading or “off-side” questions were asked regarding the magazines read, 
but they, also, asked many important questions about buying procedure 
and reading habits of the executives and engineers being interviewed. 


That is “getting out into the field” to learn when and in what maga- 
zines your advertising has a chance to sell. 


You will be interested in the data on this investigation. It has an im- 
portant bearing on the ability to reach and interest the buyers of all types 
of industrial equipment. Any Industrial Power Representative will be 
glad to give you complete information on this “Risky” investigation and 
show how INDUSTRIAL POWER’S complete coverage should be cap- 
italized on to increase your sales. 


INDUSTRIAL POWER 


“The Pocket-size Magazine All Industry Reaas” 





MAUJER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 


merketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





The Defense Program and 
The Ceramic Industry 


@ THE American preparedness pro- 
gram will have far reaching influences 
on the ceramic industry in all of its 
branches, the most obvious to many, 
of course, will be in the building and 
construction field. Here there will 
be greatly increased demands because 
of the industrial and housing expan- 
sion which will call for great quanti- 
ties of window and plate glass, floor 
and wall tile, sanitary ware and home 
furnishings. 

A total of 200 new ships are au- 
thorized for the “two-ocean” navy. 
Their construction will call for the 
use of tremendous amounts of glass 
wool and ceramic tile for construction, 
sanitaryware, refrigerators, ranges, 
pottery and glassware for outfitting. 

The army is to be expanded to at 
least 450,000 men, with possiblities 
for an initial draft of one million con- 
scripts. This means the quartermas- 
ter’s department will have to lay in 
additional supplies of dinnerware and 
glasses for mess service. Housing fa- 
cilities must be built for these men, 
requiring still more sanitaryware, tile, 
glass and other ceramics. 

Chemical manufacturers are experi- 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 16] 


Nothing to Advertise ? 


nobody ever bothered to notice how 
unsatisfactory it performed. 

But today the chips are down. In- 
dustry isn’t kidding in its efforts to 
get the utmost out of every purchase. 
Purchasing men are going to scrape 
paint—they’re going to buy scien- 
tifically—and even a slight advantage 
in quality is going to be an important 
advantage. It’s a time when good 
selling and good advertising can over- 
come the inertia that has kept many 
a good account off the books. 

Furthermore, the bes? accounts will 
be the smartest buyers—the ones that 
will figure every last angle, and pick 
the brand that, on the facts, promises 
the most in the way of efficiency. 

Never before—at least not since 
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encing greatly increased orders and 
many new plant expansions are 
planned. These increases require in- 
creased amounts of chemical porcelain 
and laboratory glassware. All types 
of plant expansion, of course, also 
boost the market for electrical porce- 
lain. 

One of the strategic materials that 
must be conserved is tin. According 
to present War Department plans, one 
of the best ways to achieve this is to 
substitute glass, paper, and plastic 
containers for domestic consumption 
of foodstuffs, thereby releasing the 
tin for army use. 

Optical glass is one of the critical 
materials; present orders prove that 
all existing optical glass manufacturers 
will be busy for many months to come. 
In fact, the shortage in this line is so 
acute that the army is proposing: con- 
struction of a government operated 
optical glass plant in Chicago. 

The proposed quota of 20,000 
fighting planes and thorough mechan- 
ization of the army will greatly in- 
crease consumption of safety glass. 

All in all, the defense program will 
greatly stimulate all branches of the 
ceramic industry.—Rexrorp New- 
COMB, Jr., Assistant Editor, Ceramic 
Industry. 


the Plenty Twenties—have there been 
better prospects for the premium- 
priced article. Spurred by orders 
marked Rush, buying influences are 
willing to pay in dollars to save in 
hours. Copy talking time savings 
will get as much attention as, in the 
past few years, copy talking cost sav- 
ings. 

Already copy talking time savings 
in connection with defense business, 
is appearing in the industrial press. 

In Factory, Trumbull Electric Mfg. 
Co. urges, ““We’ve Got to Work Fast. 
Hours instead of days. Days instead 
of weeks. Weeks instead of months.” 
Copy goes on: “Many a plant man- 
ager -who reads this vital issue of 
Factory has got to think and ACT 
faster than he ever did in his business 
life before. 

“Practically overnight, Industry is 
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swinging into its stride for National 
Defense. Present facilities will be 
used to the limit. New facilities have 
got to be built and WORKING in 
the time ordinarily spent gazing at 
blueprints. 

“Trumbull has something ‘just 
made to order’ for this situation . . 
a complete, practical, inexpensive, 
SPEED-UP answer to the ‘electrical 
bottleneck’ problem. 

“Instead of spending precious hours 

. days... weeks ... cutting, 
fitting, relocating and hooking-up 
conventional power writing . . . in- 
stall Trumbull Flex-A-Power.” 

The manufacturers of Preformed 
Wire Rope and Strand advise: “TIME 
is the Essence of Preparedness,” and 
they continue: 

Preformed wire rope is an essential to 
industrial preparedness. It steadies pro- 
duction by reducing shutdown time—and 
it lasts longer. In preformed wire rope 
and strand the individual wires and 
strands are preshaped, during manufac- 
ture, to lie naturally in their proper place 
and form. This revolutionary improve- 
ment endows both rope and strand with 
amazing fatigue resistance and enduring 
life. It makes the preformed product 
easy and faster (and safer) to handle. 
Preformed strand can be cut by snippers 
without seizing; preformed rope resists 
kinking, whipping or uneven spooling. 
Gain production time—speed up your out- 
put—save on wire rope costs by using 
preformed wire rope or strand . . . etc. 

Phillips Screw licensees suggest 
“Phillips Screws Speed Product Deliv- 
eries by Cutting Assembly Time,” and 
they show how it’s done. American 
Optical Company calls for prepared- 
ness against eye-hazards “that can 
sabotage production by losing time.” 
The DeVilbiss Company says, “Speed 
Up with This Gun” and tells about 
special time-saving equipment “‘de- 
veloped for industries engaged in the 
production of war gear.” 

Yes, it’s time to go after new mar- 
kets, for readers of business papers 
will be on the alert for more efficient 
methods of operation. Yet such read- 
ers will be all the busier, and copy 
addressed to their attention must be 
factful, convincing, preferably brief. 

And it’s a time to hammer away at 
old markets, extending the advances 
already made, to a point where action 
will be taken. And it’s time, too, for 
reselling old customers, for the same 
rule of upsetting-inertia works both 
ways. 

In the words of the old song, there’ll 
be some changes made, but in the 
words of the old soldier, the side that 
gets there fustest with the mostest 
gunpowder, wins. 
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in tits issue Spot Welded Aluminum 














Purtine greater “eye-appeal’ in OUR 
product, for the men who continuously 
Study the “eye-appeal” of THEIR products 


* 


@ Paramount in modern designs, not only for household appliances 
and automobiles but also for industrial and business machinery, is 
“salability”’ achieved through attractive form and finish. Product 
engineers today study appearance of new designs as thoroughly as 
they do the selection of mechanical or electrical parts. A fundamental 
part of their job, it is the key to more sales—to wider acceptance of 


their products, whether they sell to industry, business, or the public. 


@ Just so, Product Engineering’s new color process front covers are 
designed for increased sales and appeal among these product engi- 
neers. Because it is exactly in keeping with what they themselves are 
doing every day, it is bound to intensify their interest and readership. 
With this forward step in publishing, Product Engineering offers 
today even greater advertising value to the manufacturers of parts, 


materials, and finishes. 


* 


PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 























[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 36] 


The Human Side of Selling 


reassuring facts. He realizes that he 
is asking the customer to travel a 
strange new path and that we like 
to have the path lighted up as much 
as possible. We like to have things 
interpreted in old familiar terms. We 
like to be shown how a thing resem- 
bles some other thing which we are 
already using. We like to hear case 
histories of people like ourselves who 
are using the products successfully. 
We like to put one foot into the water 
before plunging into the pool. We 
like to be reassured. 

Finally, when the prospect is fully 
convinced, he sometimes needs a lit- 
tle push to take him over the last 
hurdle of indecision. It is that “‘sales 
we hear so much about that 
prospect is 


sense” 
tells a salesman when a 
fully reassured and about ready to dip 
It tells him 
It’s 


his pen in the inkwell. 
when to give the last tiny push. 
like pushing someone on a swing in 
your back yard. There is just the 
right instant to give it a shove. Not 
Not too late. A very small 
push at the proper moment does the 


too soon. 


trick. 
But more than just “sales sense” 
is needed to get the business. The 


men who are succeeding in selling to- 
day are men who are hard workers. 
They are doing less talking and more 
walking. There is no place for the 
rocking chair and the hammock in 
business today. The demand is for 
men who can make the day’s 480 min- 
utes count—men who use every one 
of those minutes either standing be- 
fore a customer selling or in plan- 
ning the next sales approach. The 
demand is for men who can get them- 
selves liked, men who are smart enough 
to find out what the other fellow is 
thinking and who are resourceful 
enough to find some way to get him 
to change his mind when necessary. 
The demand is for men who can stand 
the perspiration of persistence, men 
who can climb over or around or bore 
through the obstacles which lie in 
their path—for men who can think 
their way through. 

Show me the man who can sell the 
“impossible” customer and I'll show 
you a creative thinker. The man who 
doesn’t think is not worth much. You 
can go into any drug store and for 
seventy-four cents buy the chemical 
equivalent of a human body. So the 


man who doesn’t think is worth sev- 
To hold 
your place in business today you have 
to be able to think fast and straight. 
You have to think every day—every 


enty-four cents—(retail). 


minute of every hour of every day. 

A real salesman doesn’t know the 
meaning of the word “quit.” He re- 
members how Ty Cobb once made a 
home run out of a strike-out. Ty 
didn’t quit in disgust after the third 
strike. He looked around, saw that 
the catcher had dropped the ball, and 
streaked for first base. A wild throw 
by the catcher to the first baseman 
and he kept on going. A couple more 
wild throws and he never did stop 
until he slid safely into home plate. 
He didn’t quit. He thought fast. He 
thought his way through and he 
fought his way through! 

Good salesmen are fighters. They 
are not like the fellow who stands in 
front of a mirror, shadow-boxing. 
That fellow astonishes himself with 
his remarkable skill but never gets in 
the ring. Salesmen don’t do that. 
They climb right into the ring and 
fight. No matter how tough the go- 
ing is, the real salesman will keep 
plugging away, knowing that many 
a fight has been won in the last part 
of the last round. He has the stamina 
to see the thing through and to come 
up smiling for the next encounter. 

So keep fighting—keep thinking 
hard and planning hard. Be tireless 
in your efforts and courageous in the 
battle for business. Remember that 
the fellow who buys is a very human 
being who behaves according to the 
same rules as the rest of us. Be sure 
to keep working with that strong cur- 
rent of human characteristics, and not 
against it. Let that imagination of 
yours work for you. Use it to gain a 
better understanding of just what it is 
that the other fellow is seeking and 
just how you can go about helping 
him get it. Doing that, you will be- 
come more and more persuasive ¢s 
each day goes by and, in your success, 
you will be an inspiration to yourself 
and to all those with whom you are 
associated. 





"Machine Design” Names 
Associate Editor 
Kenneth D. Moslander has been ap- 


pointed associate editor, Machine Design, 
with headquarters in Cleveland. He was 
formerly associated with the American 
Chicle Company on mechanical develop- 
ment and maintenance of automatic wrap- 
ping machinery, and the Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Company, on the design and develop- 
ment of various types of its machinery. 
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( Advertisement) 


Science Designs 
A New Kind Of 


Business Magazine 


First Practical Application of 
Readership Research Com- 
bined with Market Surveys. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 30—A new 
kind of business magazine for the 
PACKAGING FIELD will make its 
debut Sept. 20th. 

This magazine has been scientifically 
designed through the use of research to 
develop maximum reader interest. Its 
editorial concept is entirely new in the 
business paper field and is based on the 
logic of giving a reader what he wants 
to read rather than what the publisher 
thinks he ought to read. 

The distribution of this magazine 
has also been worked out on a scien- 
tific basis of allotting copies on a slid- 
ing scale in exact proportion to the 
buying power and influence of the 
readers—instead of using straight lists 
of firms or titles or depending on the 
type of reader who can be sold a sub- 
scription. It is claimed that through 
this method of scientific reader selec- 
buying 
can be 


of less 


tion more than 75% of the 
power of the packaging field 
contacted with a circulation 
than half of all the known 
units. Preliminary checks 
that 65% of these new circulation lists 


buying 
showed 


were not receiving any other packag- 
ing publication. 

Advertisers using both full and 
fractional pages are guaranteed posi- 
tions either facing or next to reading 
matter. 

Many who have seen the plans for 
this new kind of publication have re- 
marked, “Why didn’t someone think 
of this before?”—which indicates that 
the operation is not only unique but 
logical and sound. 

While no further details are avail- 
able at this time, advance copies will 
be off the press about September 10, 
and may be obtained by advertisers 
and their agencies by writing to the 
editor of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. 
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AS 


The Old Men Fiddle 


Now, once again, the old men of 
the world who, pursuant to ancient 
tribal laws, have always run the show, 
confess discharge 


their responsibilities and call upon the 


incompetence to 


young men of the world to clean up 
the mess by washing it off in blood. 

Well, what’s this got to do 
with OK As Inserted? 

Just this: Industry’s biggest en- 
emy (and it’s Industry we serve) is 
these old men. In a crisis like now, 
it’s such men whom the people turn 
to for leadership—and it’s such men 
who will fail that trust, permitting 
an utter collapse, unless Industry, in- 
herently inventive and eager, saves 
the day. 

Our marvelous agricultural and in- 
third of it 


Should we expect the Cap- 


dustrial nation—with a 
hungry! 
tains of Industry (who have carried 
us so gallantly through the last dozen 
years) to pull us through? 

Our wonderful Jeffersonian 
Should we expect the spell- 
binders, the vote-seekers on our va- 


gov- 


ernment! 


rious Capitol hills who have furnished 
us with a Roman spectacle for 7% 
years—to get down, at last, to brass 
tacks? 

Our war lords—how about them? 
Should we place any confidence in 
Generals jealous of the Navy, Ad- 
mirals jealous of the Army, and both 
jealous of the Air? 


Your Part in Industry's 
Responsibility 

No, sir—we’ve got to do things in 
spite of the ancients who run the show 
—soldiers loyal only to their tradi- 
tions, industrialists loyal only to their 
Boards of Directors, lawyer-law-mak- 


We— 


ers loyal only to their votes. 
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The Old Men Fiddle... 


Advertising Copy in National Defense 
... You Have a Selling Job to Do... Stiff Collar Stuff 


To Don Murphy— 
@ THe Copy CHasers want to 
send an extra Boost-of -the-Month 
to their new neighbor, Don Mur- 
phy, whose series of articles on 
“An Engineering Approach to 
Industrial Advertising” began in 
the August issue and will con- 
tinue until more of us know 
more about what makes good ad- 
vertising good. (See page 26.) 

We've expressed our opinions 
often on this subject. We fear 
for the professional lives of 
many of our colleagues unless 
they become better able to de- 
fend advertising to their supe- 
riors. Results are usually so in- 
tangible, that advertising exists 
chiefly on faith. And faith can’t 
be stretched too far. Some of 
our colleagues have been getting 
away with murder. 

The Copy Chasers admit to a 
tremendous ignorance of any 
science in advertising. But a 


and that includes us and you, feeble 
pencil-pushers that we are—have got 
to help each of us in his small way, 
to build, duplicate, and surpass that 
great “secret weapon” of the invader’s 
—industrial efficiency. 

American Industry must build the 
most horrible tools of annihilation the 
world has ever dreamed of. Fiend- 
ish death machines, monstrous gases, 
indestructible engines of destruction. 
In our book, if you’re going to kill 
a man, there’s no difference between 
killing him with a clean sword by 
Marquis de Queensbury rules or with 
flame-throwers. Yes, we've got to 
make Machiavelli, Torquemada, and 


science must exist. The judg- 
ments we make are based only 
on such yardsticks as a knowl- 
edge of buying practices, trial- 
and-error experiences, methods 
known to be successful, and ap- 
plication of the rules of good 
salesmanship (about which a sci- 
ence does exist). We feel these 
judgments of ours are reasonably 
accurate, but it is probably more 
horse sense than science. 

At best, our only reason for 
taking up a number of pages 
each month in IM is to keep the 
average advertising man from 
going to sleep on his job. The 
fact that there is an outside 
agency making public judgments 
of industrial advertising keeps 
him on his toes, makes him try to 
do better. 

Now we hope Don Murphy 
will be able to furnish him with 
a few practical formulae. 


THe Copy CHASERS. 





the monsters of the comic strips look 
like pikers. In this world, the fellow 
that packs the wickedest punch will 
get picked on least, which may not 
make Sunday School sense, but is smart 
just the same. Things we hope we 
never have to use (and of all people 
in the world, we’re inherently decent 
enough not to abuse the privilege), 
will convince the dictator-thugs they 
would be crazy to make a pass at us. 

We know how. Americans invent- 
ed dive-bombing—so there are no 
limits to our ingenuity in creating 
articles of effective, sudden death. 
The only thing is—and here’s where 
you and we come into the picture 
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“INTENSIVE ADVERTISING’ by ‘Tell All” principle. Copy- 

John E. Kennedy has been ex- writer Kennedy's vigorously 

cerpted and reprinted by A.B.P. expressed ideas are right down 

for advertisers who want fur the alley of all who are inter- 

ther help in applying the sales- ested in making their business 

producing elements of the paper advertising “all sales, no 
gulf!” 













| \\. It Nr. Kennedy were alive to- 
\ \\ day he wouldn't be buying any 
\ “split schedules” because he 


said: 


“T would rather spend one dol 
lao 10 MAKE one sale than spend 
one dollar to HALF-MAKE [woe 


sales.” 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 369 Lexington Ave. N.Y. C., CAledonia 5-4755 
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He believed that one of the big 
gest wastes in advertising was 


the ‘“‘half-sold prospect.” 


In elaborating his concept of 
copy he said: 


“Convince the reader that he 
should Buy because it is in HIS 
INTERESTS fo BUY rather than 


hecause you want to SELL. him.” 


If you would free your business 
paper advertising from the 
most common torm of waste 
. Inadequate copy .. . send 
for “Intensive Advertising.” 


The Associated Business Papers 
Room 2447, 369 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


Please send me. without obligation 
g 


copy of “Intensive \dvertising. ° 


Name 
Position 
Company 
Street 


City and State 
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In the shadow of imposing buildings of another century, steelworkers of 
1940 are busy erecting new buildings, great bridges, dams and structures 
of all kinds, that the American Way of Life may be still further enhanced. 


True to the traditions of old-fashioned honest journalism, coupled with the 
speed and tempo of today’s business demands, STEEL’s editorial staff 
produces a weekly review of the metal producing and metalworking in- 
dustries that is the unquestioned source of information on their industry 
to more than 60,000 production, management and buying executives. 


In order to give every reader of STEEL the most authentic information 
available in the most concise and readable manner STEEL employs the 
largest editorial staff in industrial publication history. 


STEEL Is Modern! 
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Advertising Pages 


First seven months of 1940 vs. first seven 
months of 1939, as tabulated in Industrial 
Marketing .. . average of 79 Industrial 
Papers, including STEEL . . . . + 9.57% 


STEEL .... + 19.3% 
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—can Americans produce such things 
in fearful enough quantity . . . or 
will they allow themselves to be 
tripped up by antiquated manufactur- 
ing methods and stupid or crooked 
industrial and governmental leader- 
ship? 
You Have a Selling Job to Do 

We pencil-pushers—who somehow 
or other never got interested way 
back in soldiering or science or metal 
craftsmanship—can at least help to 
sell American Industry on efficiency. 
Let’s take the baloney out of our ad- 
vertising and do our level best to let 
other people know how our products 
can help them get their products made 
better and faster. 
down to facts and figures—we’ve got 


We've got to get 


to show proof—we’ve got to ever- 
lastingly urge efficiency. If any man- 
ufacturer who could help this coun- 
try’s defense by manufacturing more 
efficiently, fails to do so through 
stupid reverence to horse-and-buggy 
practices and materials—part of the 
blame will be ours to bear. 


So What? 

So patriotic editorials are going to 
get us nowhere. 

It makes our blood boil to pick 
up the August (“What Industry Can 
Do for America”) issue of Factor) 
from the wrong end and be faced 
with the following hunk of ill-tasting, 
self-conscious, disgusting back-pat- 
ting: 

Morse Serves America by Serving 

Industry 

Having raised America and its people 
to a higher level than the world has ever 
known, American Industry now accepts 
a new duty—the protection of the na- 
tion and the American way of life 
Industry has served this country loyally 
and well. Its response to the new call 
to serve will be in the tradition of ef- 
ficient, vigorous action . Morse Chain 
Company, manufacturers of power trans- 
mission equipment for almost half a cen- 
tury, serves America by serving Indus- 
try. Wherever power is used, there you 
may find a Morse product unobtrusively 
at work that American Industry may ful- 
fill its destiny of service to the nation. 

Noble sentiment. Can’t you imagine 
an industrial executive who has just 
got some see-that-you-do-it orders 
from Knudsen or Stettinius, delaying 
his morning work to bathe in the lux- 
ury of that beautiful prose? 

Mister, we’re at war. We don’t 
know what percentage of the coun- 
try’s industrial plants are directly or 
remotely connected with the defense 
program .. . but it’s a good part of 
almost anybody’s market. Those guys 
aren’t playing for fun—they’re on the 


make. They don’t want to stop work 
every so often to attend either the 
national anthem or your own little 
hymn of self-love. If they read your 
stuff at all—they’ll want to know 
what'll it do for me—and tell me 
quick! 

What value is there to a busy arms 
manufacturer to read any of the fol- 
lowing little sermons on subjects he 
knows all about? 

PREPARE NOW! Defense economy 
will make heavy demands on all of us. 
New industries must be created—old ones 
must be revamped—to produce a new 
and varied line of products. To meet 
these demands, power and light distri- 
bution in every plant must be as per- 
fect as possible——Frank Adam Electric 
Company 

IS YOUR PLANT READY FOR THE 
WORD “GO”? America is rolling up its 
sleeves. There's a big job ahead for in- 
dustrial plants. They've got to be in 
good condition. Now is the time to plan 
your building and maintenance program. 

Barber Asphalt Corp. 

We'll Help You Keep Them Turning. 
The whirring motors of industry drive 
millions of machines . . . and every one 
needs oil.—Shell Industrial Lubricants. 

RESPONSIBILITY. It Pays to Buy 
by Names! A product which fails to de- 
liver what the manufacturer promises, 
and what the buyer has a right to expect, 
is a loss to both—the buyer and the seller 

Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany. 

In Step with Progress. No industry is 
setting a faster pace in our changing eco- 
nomic world than aviation nor pre- 
sents more new requirements calling for 
ingenuity in machinery and tools.—Nich- 
olson File Company. 


And dozens more—the entire issue 
of Factory smelled sticky-sweet of 
them like a funeral parlor. Especially, 
as we shall see, with all the emphasis 
of old age. 


The Years Roll By 

Since 1893 millions of Americans 
have used Osborn Brushes to do better 
work in less time and less effort. OK. 
How about 1940? Why “better”? 
Why “less”? What is this, a guessing 
game? 

Here’s What Boston Gear Contrib- 
utes to Industry. OK, what? “Bos- 
ton Gear has served industry for more 
than 60 years,” it starts. Oh, nerts. 

“How Link-Belt Serves ALL Indus- 
try.” OK—how? 

You men who operate the manufac- 
turing plants and factories of the nation, 
and who use modern conveying and posi- 
tive power transmitting machinery to pro- 
duce quality products at the lowest cost, 
you depend upon scientifically planned 
equipment to get the results necessary to 
help wring profits from your efforts. 

Come on, we know all that. 

Link-Belt—pioneer builder of equip- 
ment for handling materials economically 
and transmitting power—65 years young 
this year—salutes the far-sighted men in 
industry whose well-planned plants have 
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these Cost-cutting Features 
Provided by Bakelite Plastics 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ORDS 
..and made an 


Extra Profit 











le America the world’s leader in mass 


production 
Oh, double nerts. 


‘Lower Steam Cost—More Perfect 
Combusion—Steadier Power—through 
Hays Centralized Combustion Con- 
trol.” Sounds good. What is_ it? 
‘Thus definitely is Hays serving in- 
dustry—cutting down manufacturing 
costs at their very source; at the same 
time automatically maintaining the 


highest operating efhciency and safety 


in the boiler room. For nearly 40 
years——”  (See—that reverence for 
age?) 

“Cutting Your Cost of Cutting 
Metal. In 100 vears of——” That’s 


the end of that Disston Saw ad for us. 

Wherever Piping Is Involved . . 
Select Grinnell!” Why? Because: 
“From the simplest fittings to the most 
complex pipe assemblies, products 
made by Grinnell embody accuracy 
of design and manufacture that re- 
flects Grinnell’s more-than-90-years of 
pipe-engineering experience.” And 
things they started manufacturing al- 
most just yesterday are burning down 
the world! 

“American Drive Selection Service 
adds an hour a day to productive ca- 
pacity at the Dover Stamping & Mfg. 
Co.” Sounds like an interesting case 
study by The American Pulley Com- 
pany. “Dover Stamping and Mfg. 
Co., of Cambridge, Mass., have been 
making high quality metalware ever 
since 1833.” (Old men, old men. 
Isn’t any mew company any good? ) 

Look—we started this Factory with 
the back cover, then began with the 
front. We're now on page 28—and 
almost all the ads we've read have 
been devoted to how old somebody 1S. 
Listen—our Aunt Sophie is 87 come 
Michaelmas and she’s no damned good 


in our National Defense plans. 


Hardening of the Arteries? 

Here are some Aunt Sophies (to 
judge by the ads): 

Century Electric Company—For 
37 years gs 

E. F. Houghton & Co.—‘Almost 
within the shadow of Independence 
Hall as an industrial enterprise which 
typifies the American Way was born 
75 years ago.” 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.—This 
business was established one hundred 
and thirteen years ago.” 

Fairbanks-Morse —“‘Our job for 
America and American Industry is to 
maintain our 110-year-old campaign 


” 
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What the Makers of BUSS Fuses have done 
to raise the standard of living— 


The records below tell what has been 
accomplished to promote prosperity among 
employees. the community and the nation 


INCOME TO BUSS NEW BENEFITS TO USERS 
EMPLOYEES Reuuy sue nb ew aun a0 © - wr 
40 the average hearty wage Sch oat ie tie BESS terse - BL 
' 5 oe Se. 
ae eeeot 
ken THE PRICE 
r FUSES HAS STEAD 
Y DECLINED 


BUSS Renewable Fuses 


ry 
a 
os on 


BUSS Plug Fuses 


a” 
Ow rwaee 
os ~~ 


BUSS Glass Tube Fuse 





- - 

Te ~~ “= eee a 
. See 
The Barrett Com pany— ‘Unbeaten 


in 86 years.” 

D. O. James Mfg. Co.—Since 
1888. It has been the privilege of the 
D. O. James Organization, to have 
the opportunity of being a part of the 
vast industrial development of this 
Nation for the past half-century.” 

The Deming Company — “Sixty 
years of specialization. From a small 
plant with less than a dozen employes 
in 1880 





Babcock © Wilcox—"Since _ its 
incorporation in 1881 .. . for fifty- 


. The Babcock & Wil- 


nine years 


cox Company had led. . 
W orthington—"Entering its second 
century at a time when American 
Industry faces a task of national mag- 
nitude, Worthington looks forward 
with a confidence born of ex- 
perience 4 
Standard Conveyor Com pany—‘‘For 
56 years . ™ 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
—‘When Wallace H. Dodge—in 1882 
—invented the split wood pulley—the 
foundation was solidly laid...” 
Russell, Burdsall ~~ Ward—“Al- 
most a century of experience 2p 
The Joyce-Cridland Company— 
“Joyce engineers, backed by a heri- 
tage of craftsmanship extending over 
67 years _ 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co.—"For almost 75 years Yale has 
been designing superior materials han- 
dling equipment os 
. and more—actually more! Are 
such advertisements truly indicative of 
the national vigor? Have these firms 
nothing more to contribute to pre- 





paredness than years? What are they 
doing today that is important? 


Stiff Collar Stuff 


And the inspirational sermons— 
let’s leave them to the Sunday sec- 
tions. That one on the cover was 
enough. But— 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
The Spirit that Makes Men Great. The 
skyline of the new world, taking shape 
before the awed eyes of that immigrant 
hoy 92 years ago, could hardly have told 
him of the future it hid. But it was a 
symbol. Somewhere in the tossing gray 
waters behind him, he had left the tradi- 
tion-bound methods of Europe. Here he 
saw a fresh, new world 

L. H. Gilmer Company—America has 
given the world two things-that will keep 
its light ever bright on history's pages 

a form of government that offers the 
peoples of the earth a new life—and a 
productivity that makes those lives fuller, 
richer, with more comforts and luxuries 
than were enjoyed by the wealthiest po 
tentates of olden times 
On the Sunnier Side 

Now many of the ads in this issue 
of Factory of A.D., 1940, August, 
were apparently written months before 
the Arrival of the Terror. Some 
pretty good advertising was represent- 
ed. Remember, the title, “What In- 
dustry Can Do for America” didn’t 
necessarily have a military meaning 
till just recently. 

We admire the Bakelite copy on 
inside front cover, especially the econ- 
omy of wordage—for which a defense- 
hurried planner should be grateful. 

“Just two simple molding operations 
are required to form both shade and base 
of the Polaroid Desk Lamp from Bakelite 
Plastics. Time-consuming drilling, weld 
ing, counterboring, and other costly op- 
erations have been eliminated. There is 
no need for tapping since threaded metal 
inserts are firmly embedded in the mold 
ing process. Furthermore, the lustrous 
color of Bakelite Plastics is self-contained, 
so that finishing costs are held to a min 
imum.” 


Acheson Colloids Corporation (we 
praised its advertising in January) has 
a Fortune-format page in which it 
speaks of the rapidity with which in- 
dustry is learning such and such facts 
about “dag” colloidal graphite, and 
mentions that a study made by re- 
search organization indicated 180 per 
cent progress during the year in rec- 
ognition of “dag” by top executives. 
Half the page reproduces earlier ads. 

Bussman Mfg. Co. shows what it 
has done to promote prosperity among 
employes, the community and the na- 
tion: hourly wage now 450 per cent 
of 1915 level . . . prices down by as 
much as fifty per cent in some cases 
. . + many new benefits to users from 
product improvements. The figures 

(Continued on page 66) 
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INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL and You Sell This Market 


LARGE BUILDING AIR CONDITIONING, When You Have Engineer 
HEATING and PIPING and Contractor Acceptance 


Who has the “say” in industrial, com- 
mercial and large building air condition- 
ing—on straight heating projects in this 
same market—on process piping jobs? 





Consult the chart at left, and you have 
the right answer. 


OTHER MANU. The most effective way—the most eco- 

ENGINEERS IN ENGINEERS OF FACTURERS nomical way—of promoting your sales in 

LARGE INDUS- LARGE BUILD. CONTRACTORS Lo hy A. this tremendously big market is by consist- 
YOUR EQUIP. a6 ! 

ent advertising in HEATING, PIPING 


TRIAL PLANTS INGS MENT WITH 
THEIR OWN & AIR CONDITIONING. 


For HEATING, PIPING & AIR CON- 
DITIONING reaches more KEY engi- 
neers and more KEY contractors than you 
can contact through any other medium. 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 


These Are the Market’s Purchase-Control 
Factors, AND THE READER AUDIENCE of— 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR KEY group. Its articles are 
CONDITIONING describes the timely—authoritative. Its con- 
duties performed by its reader tributing editors are the fore- 
audience ... engineers and con- most men in the field. 


tractors employed in planning, 
It carries each month the 


Official Journal of the American 
Society of Heating & Ventilat- 
ing Engineers. Reader interest 


specifying, purchasing, install- 
ing and operating air condition- 
ing, heating and piping systems 

. engineers in other manufac- 
turers’ organizations who may from cover to cover! 


specify and use your product in :; : 
y y E Counting among its subscriber au- 


dience your very best prospects, 
_ HEATING, PIPING & AIR 

This leading publication de- CONDITIONING gives you the op- 
votes its entire attention to the portunity to accomplish in one paper 
interests and problems of this thorough market coverage. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COM 


connection with their own equip- 





pditioning and Allied Equipment 


|. That There are Two Separate Markets Fiel d, 
?. That in Each Market ONE Publication Stands Out! 
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HOW jo wou henaw wou have the bedi 


et 404 lhe pour 


WHY sai dee 4 gat nackagel 


enn wud 


THE SINDT & DACTCH PAPER CO 


Hinde & Dauch 


CORRUGATED BORES 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 62] 

are furnished in pictograph form, the 
benefits are reported in “before-and- 
after” style. True, it’s all a com- 
parison between twenty-five years ago 
and today but it’s facts they’re 
giving us, not eulogy. Bussman ad- 
vertising, always good, hasn’t had a 
plug in this space recently. So 
sound the drums for H. vonP. 
Thomas, Bussmann merchandis- 
ing manager. 

Graton & Knight Company offers, 
not one, but 400 testimonials (or at 
least a summary of them) based on 
plant tests of transmission belting. 
The Graton-Knight product proved 
more efficient in ninety-six per cent 
of the cases. 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany sells a new portfolio by asking 
“What do you know about corrugated 
boxes? How do you know you have 
the best box for the job? Why 
not see if your packages can be im- 
proved?”” Among a number of teas- 





ers headed “Do you know ’ is this 
sample: “That corrugated shipping 
boxes can be converted into colorful, 
attention compelling die-cut counter 
displays?” And a series of arrows 
pointing into a picture of the port- 
folio suggest the contents: “color in- 
serts of packages that clicked”—"“what 
made them click”—‘“how to get a 
free check chart rating.” Smart han- 
dling of an inquiry-puller; the 
result of clever handling by John 
G. Schneider, Howard Swink 
Advertising Agency, Marion, O. 

From the no-stoop, no-squat, no- 
squint school of advertising comes a 
tell-all ad by Hamilton Manufacturing 
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Co. on drafting room furniture. Cuts 
illustrate the evils of not having an 
Auto-Shift table—no _ reaching—no 
clutter—no back-breaking. The Auto- 
Shift (‘‘top is instantly adjustable to 
any height or slant”’) is illustrated and 
described. It’s all as simple as that. 
Perhaps the line “One Milwaukee 
manufacturer (name on request) re- 
ported 35 per cent increased drafting 
output after installing 51 Auto- 
Shifts,” might have been made into 
something important—but the ad is 
pulling in the right direction. 

So much for that issue of Factory. 
Now for a quick look-see at the rest 
of business paper advertising. 


The Look-See 


Skilsaw, Inc., wants us to “Meet 
Tom Patton of Texas,” a Skilsaw rep- 
resentative who “helped Texas dis- 
tributors increase their sales of Skil- 
saw Tools 67 per cent in 1939 and 
again 36 per cent so far in 1940. A 
glean of intelligence in “Mill Sup- 
plies”! But it’s about time we had 
another discussion on advertising to 
distributors. Some month soon! 

Whitey” Maurath in again to dis- 
credit all those who take pains to make 
their advertising informative and 
sellful (and also the business papers 
who are so unscruplous as to accept 
advertising). He “sez”: “We guess 
it’s our own hatred for long-winded 
radio commercials that bids us have 
mercy on the readers of this page 
Our product being really good and 
the price fair, there’s damn little more 
that can be said about it.” Too bad. 

In this age of constant product im- 
provement, Barber Asphalt Corpora- 
tion has courage boasting how Trini- 
dad Native Lake Asphalt is just the 
same now as it was forty years ago. 

This one really stopped us! “A 
Gentle Breeze Could Blow This 
Bridge Away!” Boy, we read! Here 
‘tis. “Given time, a gentle moist 
breeze blowing against unprotected 
steel surfaces could reduce them to 
a tangled mass of rusted ruin—for 
a breeze is oxygen in motion—and 
oxygen spells R-U-S-T.” Rest of 
copy tells about nation-wide consul- 
tation service American - Marietta 
Company has set up—called the In- 
dustrial Paint Clinic. A handbook 
called “Maintenance Painting” is fea- 
tured, and a tear from the index page 
suggests the types of surfaces that 
are discussed inside. Incidentally, this 
plug for inquiry is unusually restrained 


yet effective: 











BLOW THIS 
> BRIDGE AWAY! 


a 





It is our desire to place the recently 
published Maintenance Painting Hand- 
book in the hands of those who can make 
good use of it. As it is a permanently 
bound, 128-page volume with a full color 
cover, it compilation and publication cost 
unfortunately does not permit a general 
distribution. However, we want all con- 
cerned with maintenance paint problems 
to have a copy. If you will write us, 
giving full name, title and address on your 
company letterhead, a copy will be sent 
at once. 

This ad is from the typewriter 
of R. E. Potter, Potter Advertis- 
ing Agency, Chicago. 

J. M. Huber, Inc., has a spread in 
the printing magazines that wastes no 
time. Big trademark; underneath it: 
“Within one hour . back-up, fold, 
and trim jobs without offset trouble. 
Ask your Huber representatives about 
the new Huber Instantset Blacks”; 
then a whole page of Huber distribu- 
tors. Smart. 

But Timken Bearing is still doing 
awful advertising. Holy mackerel— 
catch this one. A sky scene, five star 
shapes, each containing a bearing or 
rock bit or something, and “Do You 
Believe in the Stars?”” Here’s the 
copy: 

Many people plan their daily lives by 
astrology. Whether or not you believe 
that stars rule human destinies, however, 
here is one constellation in which you can 
put your faith! Every product identified 
by the trademark, TIMKEN, is a star 
whose brilliance is unmatched in the 
industrial firmament; Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels, 
Timken Alloy and Carbon Seamless Tub- 
ing, and Timken Rock Bits. Their selec- 
tion foretells a more profitable future for 
their users. 

That’s an insult to industrial buy- 
ers. If we ever get a chance not to 
buy Timken, we’re going to seize it, 
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COTTON servin 


No. 1 in the “What, Where, Who, How” series of 
advertisements designed to acquaint industrial adver- 
tisers with the importance, make-up and value of the 
textile market and with the effectiveness of COTTON. 
Serving the Textile Industries. 





HE textile industry is America’s second largest industry. 
Site — With some 7,000 spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing, bleaching 
g and finishing plants, it leads all industries in the United States in 
number of important individual plants. 
With over 1,000,000 workers, to whom are annually paid over 
$1,000,000,000 in wages, it leads all industries in number of wage earners 
employed. 


It ranks second in motive power with over 4,000,000 installed horse- 
power, or one-tenth of the total motive power of all American industries. 


There are in the textile industry over 550,000 electric motors which are 
used to drive 2,000,000 individual machines. 


The textile mills spend annually $2,000,000,000 for materials and sup- 
plies, in addition to $45,000,000 for fuel and $55,000,000 for purchased 
electric energy. 

The textile industry produces annually yarns and woven and knitted 


fabrics with a value of more than $4,000.000.000. 


Through good times and depressions, wars and war scares, operations 
and production in the textile industry have been considerably ahead of 
industry in general. 


Every company having equipment, supplies or services adaptable to 
textile manufacturing will find the textile industry a market well worth 
cultivation. 


COTTON, Serving the Textile Industries, will 
effectively carry your sales message to textile buy- 
ers. It is read for its practical operating and man- 
agement information by the plant operating offi- 
cials—the actual buyers in the industry. Its na- 
tional circulation is divided in each section of the 
country according to the present activity and ex- 
pansion of the industry in each section, paralleling 
the buying power. 








GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, 


the Textile Industries 












SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL ¢ ELECTRICAL SOUTH © SOUTHERN HARDWARE « SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 
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just on account of that dopey ad. 

Although the one about the sur- 
geon’s touch is almost as bad. No, 
we'll spare you. 

Headlight: “He found six words 

. and made an Extra Profit.” Print- 
ers are reminded by U. S. Envelope 
Company to say “Let me supply the 
envelopes, too!” 

We're afraid many an ad will now 
follow this pattern: illustration of 
planes, tanks, guns—headline includ- 
ing the word “Preparedness’”—copy 
about so-and-so (in this case Bower 
Roller Bearing Co.) being geared up 
for high capacity production—etc. 


Or—like Hulburt Oil & Grease 
Com pany—a headline with the word 
“Blitzkrieg” (“Blitzkrieg on Friction 
Devils”) and this in a red-and-blue 
color. 

Silliest of all tie-ins is this one: 
“Billions for Defense and UP GO 
Peerless Key Sales.” (Peerless Rub- 
ber Typewriter Keys.) 

Pacific Electric Mfg. Corporation 
must be taking a crack at competitors 
with the headline “ERSATZ”? These 
disconnects are long-lasting and re- 
liable—built with no cheap substi- 
tutes!” 

Can you do something like this with 
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IN BUILDING 


FROM MANUFACTURE TO APPLICATION 


A group of publications responsive to every trend in building. 
Reporting, interpreting, advising, creating. Pooling industry- 
wide contacts to form a uniquely effective publishing unit. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


59 E. Van Buren St. 
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FROM HOW FAR 
CAN YOU SEE 
THIS LIQUID LEVEL 


? 


. 





ie: atu x 
PNG Pre Gauge Grasses 


your product? Corning Glass Works 
shows a reproduction from an actual 
unretouched color photograph of a 
gauge glass from directly in front. 
Headline asks “From How Far Can 
You See This Liquid Level?”, and 
the reader is asked to place the il- 
lustration next to the gauge glass he 
is at present using, in order to ob- 
serve both from varying distances. 
Despite the fact that paper and ink 
fall short of demonstrating the vivid- 
ness of an actual Pyrex Broad Red 
Line Gauge Glass, they believe you'll 
find the illustration has greater visibil- 
ity. This is surely making an ad 
work—congratulations, Earl A. 
Rogers, partner, Charles L. 
Rumrill & Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
agency. 

National Lead Company tells a case 
history in pictures this way: The 
Victim—a tank struck down for re- 
pairs. The Criminal—corrosive acid. 
The Solution—relining with Telurium 
Lead. The Happy Ending—thank- 
you note from customer. 

Question: Why don’t more adver- 
tisers use editorial format? Like Gen- 
eral Electric’s page headed “The Ex- 
tra Lung that Keeps a Giant Motor 
Healthy. The story of how dredge- 
pump motors meet overload condi- 
tions, by B. M. Mills, Industrial De- 
partment, General Electric Company.” 
The copy is honestly written like an 
article—temperate and objective. An- 





swer to the question starting this 
paragraph: too many advertisers don’t 
think that much of their readers to 
give it to them interestingly—they’d 
rather hit them over the head. 

And we like the illustration atop 
a page in an architectural magazine 
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on Watrous Silent-Action Flush Valves 
(The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co.). It’s 
really two illustrations, butted to- 
gether; at left a hand pressing down 
a flush valve handle; at right a kid- 
die asleep in bed. “Un- 


Copy tells why this par- 


Headline: 
disturbed.” 
ticular valve is silent—and without 
the use of elements which (we judge) 


Tests 


show the Watrous eliminates an aver- 


in other valves cause trouble. 


age of 88.5 per cent of ordinary flush 
valve energy. Main copy ends up 
with a reminder that specification de- 


tails are in Sweet’s Catalog File. 


S. N. DICK 


of the 





Todd of Im- 
perial Brass, and R. Bacon, 
Kreicker & Meloan Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, credit for the 
“Tell All” ad of the month? 


May we give E. 


Special Memoranda 


Unfortunately, the details cannot be 
disclosed here, for the reports are pri- 
vate, but Starch readership reports we 
have seen, consistently indicate that 
certain campaigns which we have quite 
regularly criticized actually do rate 
badly in recall tests. 


At the Goodrich exhibit at the Fair, 


CARRIER CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


SAYS... 


&6£ Your entire July issue of INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL is full of interesting 
articles which should cause a good 
deal of favorable comment wherever 
it is seen south of the Rio Grande. 73 


* 


* 


Is your company going after engineering and industrial business in the 
Spanish-reading markets? INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL can help you! 





INGLENIL 





RUAN 





LUTE UNACHONAVL 


A *B. P. I. C. Specialized Export Magazine, Established in 1919. 


Published by 
*BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., and Chilton Company, Inc.) 
330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES—I6 So. Broad Street, Philadelphia; 1427 Statler Bldg., Park Square, Boston; 
Hanna Bidg., Cleveland; 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; General Motors Bidg., Detroit; 68 Post St., 
San Francisco; 517 North Beachwood Drive, Los Angeles; 1105 Rhodes-Haverty Bidq., Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Tell All” Ad of the Month 


UNDISTURBED! 
| 7 ; 





S/LENT-ALTION Fiush Valves 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES (Mt THE WATER THEY Save 








there’s an oval, banked track on which 
daredevil drivers demonstrate the 
safety of Goodrich tires. On the track 
opposite the grandstand, in big letters, 
you read: “Remember Which, Good- 
RICH.” That admonition should ap- 
pear in all Goodrich advertising. 


Boo-of-the-Month 


A pan instead of the usual pat for 
Rockbestos P rod ucts Corporation. 
After all the nice things we've said, 
it comes out with a pair of patent 
leather slippers and a gummy argu- 
ment about how you wouldn’t use 
such shoes in a coal mine because 
you're smart enough to know you need 
a safety shoe with thick soles, strong 
counters, protective toe-caps, etc.— 
and “when you come right down to 
cases this business of picking out the 
right kind of shoe for your work isn’t 
so different from selecting the proper 
cable for the internal wiring of your 
mining equipment” (or, like the read- 
ers of this ad, maybe you aren’t fol- 
lowing us?). 


Boost-of-the-Month 


A pat instead of the usual pan to 
Crane Co. advertising for really com- 
ing to life with a page selling indus- 
trial shower fixtures. A grimy, but 
smiling workman says, “When quittin’ 
time comes, there’s nothing like a 
shower.” Copy points out the other- 
than-philanthropic reasons for modern 
sanitation facilities, suggests sending 
for a Crane booklet. 


THE Copy CHASERS. 
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...@Nd theyre GETTING IT / 


COTTON 











$25,000,000 of an ultimate $65,000,000 has been appropriated to add 52,000 kw at Wilson, 
64,000 kw at Wheeler, and 36,000 kw at Pickwick Landing—to build the 90,000 kw Cherokee 
Dam on the Holston River—and to build a_ 120,000 kw steam plant at Watts Barr, south of 
Knoxville. This new steam plant will assure continuous power to such new projects as: 


$15,000,000 expansion pregram of Aluminum Company of America 
$20,000,000 Memphis plant of Tennessee Powder Company 
$5,000,000 project of Electro-Metallurgical Corporation 
$2,000,000 Columbia plant of Monsanto Chemical Company 
$3,000,000 Mount Pleasant plant of Victor Chemical Co. 
$1,500,000 Clarksville plant of B. F. Goodrich Company 
$1,000,000 Nashville plant of Stinson Aircraft 


Elsewhere in the South and Southwest, the utilities which serve industry are building rap- 
idly to meet unprecedented loads—Duke Power with new plants at Riverbend, Cliffside, and 
Buck; Virginia Electric at Richmond. Virginia Public Service at Alexandria, Potomac Electric 
at Washington, Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power at Westport, Georgia Power at 
Macon and Atkinson, Florida Power & Light at Lauderdale, Florida Power Corporation at 
St. Petersburg, Alabama Power at Chickasaw, Appalachian Electric at Logan, New Orleans 
Public Service at Market Street, Gulf States at Natchez, Central Power & Light at Corpus 
Christi, Dallas Power & Light at Mountain Creek, Kansas at Wichita, Kansas City at Kansas 
City, Union at St. Louis, and numerous others—all are making major additions, demanding 
new equipment—requiring your products, to meet the spectacular surge of Southern industry. 


SOUTHERN POWER AND INDUSTRY is comprehensively serving this ever-expanding, 
ever-changing Industrial South. With a minimum of 15,500 copies per month, it is reaching 
engineers and executives in over 10,000 power and industrial plants in 19 Southern and South- 
western states—including all those plants under design, under expansion, or under construc- 
tion. Many of these are reached by no other business publication! 


Let Southern Power & Industry help you sell this fast-growing market. 








GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


CTRICAL SOUTH ¢ SOUTHERN HARDWARE «+ SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
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(CONTINUED FROM PaaGi 


Engineering Approach 


line ittraction discussed above can be 
woven into a single principle. 

Il. THE ATTENTION VALUE OF A 
HEADLINE IS DIRECTLY PROPORTIONAI 
ro (1) THE POWER OF ITS THEME, 
(2) THE VIVIDNESS OF ITS EXPRES- 
SION AND (3) READABILITY. 

Coro! laries: 
1. The six most powerful headline 


themes are Self-Interest, News, Curios- 
acy, Common Experience, Money (in 


fi:zures), 


as Unexpected words increase the 


and Incongruity. 
vasibslity of headlines. 


>. Five words in a head- 
liere 


heasion. 


lc is important 


to seven 


ire the limit of instant compre- 


to note the deliber- 
ite qualifications in both Principles | 


was rated most “effective” in Principle 


and The picture of the product 


I, and the factors of attention “value” 


were given in Principle II. “Effective” 


means having the greatest beneficial 


Letters of Comment on “An Engineering Approach 
to Industrial Advertising 


ph } a6 


D. Mury 


tant ibject that the ire reproduced in ful 


Define Task of 
Industrial Advertising 


By Rudolf W. Staud, Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, Des 





Plaines, Ill. 
@® DON MURPHY'S aarticle in the Au 
ust issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is 
espe illy timely His posal deserves 
the fullest support of everyone engaged 
in t complex field of industrial market 
g and industrial advertising 
From my own somewhat ited experi 
ence | am cor vinced that it is most de 
if bli ive a Set of rules which would 
nid j e analysis of the various industrial 
idvertisins I roblems encountered in out 
daily work and which would be helpful 
fi , a solutior for | D »blems 
After all, many tf us w employ well 
established rules in solving the mechanical 
and I oduction proble: various forms 
oO industrial idvertis y ind pr ted 
itter 
The dictionary tells us that a pri 
é Q iS1Zé the ideas I ndar 
trut r general application which can 
nive ally if pli d C every fT ble I Be 
f I the large u nhe rt variables I 
industrial advertising such srinciple 
therefore, are probably ve limited in 
nber Fortunately, however, it should 
e HX ssible to codify the iny es, max 
ims, methods, courses of action, etc.. which 
ive bee developed by Various practition 
ers a ré It f lo experi 





Ine ludes 


and 


effect to the advertiser 


the selective power of a product illus- 















tration, which shuts out readership by 


any except genuine prospects. Obvi- 


ously dramatic or incongruous illus- 


trations having no relation to the 
product could be “stoppers,” but 
would attract readers for whom the 


advertiser had no message. Similarly 


the attention ‘“‘value” of a headline 


must be distinguished from its mere 


attention power. 


Tangibl 
Results 


The physical presentation of the 
headline as a device for stopping the 
eye of the reader will not be covered 
at this time. It is a problem of lay- 
out, which will be discussed later to- 
gether with typography and position 
immediate 


the For 


practical use it is felt that illustration 


in publication. 
and copy outweigh in importance any 


artistic or mechanical considerations, 
especially in the industrial field where 
casual readership is more or less as- | 
sured. Next month will begin the 
listing of those principles of industrial 
copy which are thoroughly authenti- 


Cc ated. 


flemonstrate that 


in such valuable thought on the subject 
of articles on this interesting and impor- 

All readers are urged to participate in 
t is ssible for consideration in arriving 


first and 


development of such rules 


seer to me th 


n the 


14 , 
It would it the 





f practice and such fundamental princi 
ples is to clearly define the tasks which 
ire included in the term industrial adver 
tising In other words, a job analysis is 
required 
I am sure that such codification of the 


experiences of successful practitioners will 
be extremely helpful to every industrial ad- 
vertising man no matter what his experi- 
ence may have In attempting this 


stupendous task, Don Murphy and your 


L1 , 
puDlication deserves our thanks 


been 


Approach Advertising with 
Scientific Frame of Mind 


By Stanley A. Knisely, Executive Vice- Presi- 
dent, The Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York. 


@ I HAVE written Don Murphy highly | 
complimenting him and INDUSTRIAL MArR- 
KETING on the article in the August issue 
entitled, “An E Approach to 
Industrial Advertising.” 


ELECTRICAL 
WORLD... 


E ngineering 


Each day I am more and more im- 
pressed with the need, not to say vital 
necessity, of the industrial advertising 
nan approaching his problems in a more 


frame mind if the movement 
interests of professional develop- 


scientinic ot 


the 


ment is ever to go beyond the conversa- 
tional stage For all these many years, 
advertising practitioners have been insist- 


ing that advertising is not a science and 
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for proof — more tangible and measurable 


A lot of people are quite content to know that their advertising is seen in the right places, 
keeping their good names proudly before the buying public. They are satisfied with these broad 


benefits. But advertisers in increasing numbers are asking a great deal more. They're looking 


evidence that advertising is producing results. 


WE "RE ALL F OR THA I! Because we know well that 


good copy in Electrical World does produce. And by good copy 
we mean selling copy—telling the buyer what he really wants to 


know, in fact must know, about 


Here are two more successful concerns who are 
glad to proclaim the resultfulness of their adver- 
fising in Electrical World: 


SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY of Springfield, I1li- 


nois, is an electrical industry pioneer, respected 
everywhere for fine manufacturing (meters, time 
switches), and for equally fine. business practice. 
For two score years Sangamo has been a steady 
and forceful World advertiser. This is how Joseph 
H. Williams, Advertising Manager, describes their 
experience : 
“Here are the simple facts of why we know that 
our ads in Electrical World are being read and 
getting results. 
About one month in advance of new product an- 
nouncement ads in Electrical World, we send out 
a technical bulletin to a select list of utility men 
fully describing our new meter or time switch. This 
same bulletin is offered in the ad. And it never 
fails — among the inquiries resulting from the ad 
are invariably 15 to 25 from men on our select 
list. Yet, several careful check-ups disclosed that 
these men were already in possession of the bulletin! 
If it’s true that “Life Begins at 40”, we can 
expect vitality-plus from Electrical World, because 
Sangamo has been a consistent advertiser in the 
World for exactly 40 years!” 


GREENLEE TOOL COMPANY of Rockford, Illinois, 


is a go-getting manufacturer of construction tools. 
Their products are used in many markets, the 


any product before he can act.” 


electric utilities included. So Greenlee uses a con- 
sistent program of fractional space in Electrical 
World. Productively, too, as Mr. R. E. Brightup, 
Advertising Manager, tells us: 

“In 1935 we started advertising our hand-oper- 

ated tools for electrical construction in Electrical 
World, using one-third pages on a twelve-time 
basis. As this is a rather small schedule, we did not 
expect to receive a great many returns. We key 
our advertisements, however, and were agreeably 
surprised to find right from the start that these 
advertisements were bringing in an impressive 
number of high-quality inquiries. 
Since 1935 we have continued this schedule with 
the same excellent results. Needless to say, we 
feel that Electrical World is doing a splendid job 
for us.” 


* One of the best guides 
to good business paper 
that we know of is ABP’s 
“Tell All” book. It con- 
tains case studies of many 
successful campaigns, and 
other helpful data. We’ll 
gladly send you a copy 
on request. 





ELECTRICAL WORLD 


Serving a Huge and Ever-Growing Market 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42 St., N.Y. C. 


No. 12 of a series of factual messages designed to demonstrate that GOOD ADVERTISING 
in a leading business publication will invariably produce worth-while results 
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ence can not be measured, weighed, or 
otherwise evaluated except possibly by 
counting the box tops. This attitude of 
mind has done more to harm advertising 
ind to lull advertising practitioners to 
sleep than any other one thing I can 
think of 

The first time the writer Suggested in 
“NIAA News” that the time had arrived 
for the industrial advertising manager to 
approach his problems in a more scientific 
frame of mind, he was swamped with let 
ters from advertising men who expressed 
their amazement at such a suggestion 
[That was two years ago, and I like to 
think that there has been some slight 
change since then 

As Don Murphy so clearly points out, 
music, painting, writing, are arts But 
there isn't a musician or a painter or an 
author who doesn’t observe fundamental 
principles which require a certain scien 
tific approach to his art. The fact that 
advertising is not pure science does not 
at all preclude the possibility of approach 
ing its preparation and valuation with a 
scientific frame of mind 

I'll be watching this series with tre 


mendous interest 


Take the Hard Way 
To Find the Facts 


By Allan Brown, Advertising Manager, Bake- 
lite Corporation, New York. 


@ I READ with interest the article in the 
August issue, entitled, “An Engineering 
Approach to Industrial Advertising.” | 
have long been of the opinion that thers 
have been too many intangibles in the 
creative arts, particularly as they affect the 


ARCHITECTS 
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preparation of industrial advertising, and 
for this reason I have given a good deal 
of my time outside of office hours in an 
endeavor to convert some ot these in 
tangibles into facts, with the hope of mak 
ing industrial advertising a more exact or 
demonstrable science 

The easy way is to resort to generalities, 
but in the preparation of our own adver’ 
tising we have always taken the hard way 
by trying to find the facts first on which 
to base our advertising 

Right now, I am particularly interested 
in the proposed readership study of busi 
ness papers, for I believe that such a study 
is bound to reveal a lot of factual informa 
tion which will help us to judge more 
accurately the true effectiveness of indus 
trial advertising 

I shall watch with interest subsequent 
articles on this subject in INDUSTRIAI 
MARKETING 


No Substitute for Writer 
Who Knows How to Sell 


By William E. McFee, Manager Copy and 
Plans Department, The American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, O. 


@ The article by Don Murphy, in your 
August issue, is downright brilliant. I not 
only relished its reading, but I got some 
thing of benefit from it 

Yet I cannot help but feel as a deep 
personal conviction that the “engineering 
approach™ to advertising is only the half 
of it, and a short half at that. It is akin 
to a half-truth, and you know what | 
mean by that 

Looking at that “short half,’ which has 
its relative importance, I have no doubt 
that we in industrial advertising can do, 





Read By More Architects Than Any Other Publication 


ARCHITECTURAL 


F. W. DODGE CORPORATION, 119 W. 40th ST., NEW YORK 






ARE BUSY! 


RECORD 





over a period of time, what Caples and 
Goode and Wheeler, among others, have 
done in general advertising. Certainly 
there is no question that considerably 
more progress has been made in sweating 
out and applying testing techniques to 
consumer goods advertising than has been 
made in the field of strictly industrial ad- 
vertising 

The beneficial effect of the works of 
Starch, Hooper and other surveying or- 
ganizations has likewise been felt to en 
couraging degree in the general field, 
whereas our field has scarcely been 
scratched. Look for gradual progress 
here. 

Now for the “halftruth” part of it 
The science of engineering is much dif 
ferent from creative advertising, in my 
opinion, and forever will be. You can 
not apply slide rules and safety factors 
and all that to people. Even an honest 
psychologist or psychoanalyst would agree 
to that; and advertising, as much or more 
than medicine, requires a practical appli 
cation of the accepted principles of psy- 
chology. No, people are people, as sales- 
men and preachers well know, and the 
infinite variety of their actions and re- 
actions forever removes them from the 
hard-and-fast rules of higher mathematics 
that is the engineer's delight. 

Upon that part of industrial advertis- 
ing addressed to engineers and techni- 
cians, possibly Don Murphy's faintly 
emerging philosophy has a bearing; yet 
even here there is no substitute for writers 
and artists who know how to sell as well 
as skillfully blend ideas, words, and illus- 
trations. 

Advertising is a young business. It has 
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PACKERS 


THIS MONTH: Salem, Virginia 


Down in the Blue Ridge country on the 
outskirts of the charming little city of 
Salem, Virginia, is the plant of Neuhoff, 
Inc., well known in “Packingtown” because 
of its efficient management and progress- 
ive policies. 


Under the capable leadership of Lorenz 
Neuhoff, Jr., president, the company 
slaughters and processes more than 45,000 
hogs; 15,000 beeves; 18,000 calves and 
5,000 sheep annually. The weekly pro- 
duction of sausage reaches the comfort- 
able figure of 40,000 pounds. Good mer- 
chandising and an excellent product have 
brought the annual sales of the company 
up to approximately $2,500,000.00. 


There are 35 other packers and sausage 
manufacturers in the State of Virginia and 
combined with Neuhoff, Inc., their annual 
value of products totals than 
$13,000,000. Nearby Maryland the 


home of 41 manufacturing units and West 


more 
is 


Virginia houses 14. 


Exceeded only by Steel and the Auto- 
motive Industries in annual value of prod- 
ucts, Meat Packing accounts for $3,320.,- 
471,231. It is a nation-wide industry. 
Each state has manufacturing plants well 
worth individual sales and merchandising. 


New York heads the list with 191 meat 
packing and sausage manufacturing plants; 
Illinois is second with 177, including those 
of the so-called Big Four. Closely follow- 
ing are Ohio with 167 and Pennsylvania 
with 165. By any yardstick, Meat Packing 
is an Industry in Itself! 


The National Provisioner, the only 
ABC-ABP publication in the field, with an- 
nual subscription renewals averaging in ex- 
cess of 80%, reaches the men representing 
999, of the purchasing power of the in- 
dustry. It offers you the qualitative pene- 
tration so necessary to a successful sales 
campaign. 


This is definitely a market you should 
consider. We will gladly aid you in reach- 
ing a conclusion as to its sales potentiali- 
ties for you. Write today! 


THE NATIONAL 


ovisioner 


NE OF THE 


THE MAG 


Meat Packing and Allied Industries 
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advanced and will continue to advance, 
even though to the spirited souls among 
us, that advancement is painfully slow 
Certainly it hasn't gone much slower than 
its blood-brother business of selling; and 
while every ambitious industrial manage 
ment might visualize three sales sprouting 
where one now sprouts, our sales brethren 
are inching forward whenever conditions 
give them half a chance 


One of the most notable contributions 
I know of in the selling field is the work 
of the Sales Analysis Institute; and if 
something equally intelligent and compre- 
hensive and meritorious had been done in 
advertising, and particularly for us in in 
dustrial advertising, it might not have 
been necessary for Don Murphy to pub- 
lish his (again I say it) brilliant article 

Still, in the sum-up, Don was theoriz- 


ing, and while theory has its useful place 
at the dim beginnings of accomnlishments, 
I should like to see a handful of John 
Caples go to work on this problem in 
realistic and earthv manner, shunning the 
high-sounding words and keeping all eyes 
and ears fixed on the practicalities of 
the task. Don’s moving inspiration should 
see us off to a go-gettem start, but we 
shall need another kind of mental nourish- 
ment for the rough and winding road 


ahead. 
Room for Application of 
Psychological Knowledge 


By Charles McDonough, Advertising Man- 
ager, Combustion Engineering Company, 
New York 

@ I WROTE Don Murphy several days 
ago expressing my admiration for his arti- 
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Can't be Found 
by a Slide Rule 


Scattered through the nation’s automotive plants are many men whose 
names you do not know. But, do they know you? That’s important, 
because thousands of them are consulted when it comes time to buy, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars for your company may depend 
upon whether or not they recommend the right product. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
Penetrates—Finds Them for You 


In a little over 3,000 automotive plants, Automotive Industries has 
over 32,500 readers. Among these Smiths, Jones and Browns are 
many specifying engineers, purchasing executives, production men, 
etc., who ought to know you—or if they do know you, to remember 
you at the right time. THEY WILL, if you keep your story before 


them in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. They read it—every issue. 


National Defense Issue 
Out October Ist 


Your advertisement should be in this issue. It will be the timeliest 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES ever 


published. It closes September 20th. You'll just have time. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
A Chilton Publication 
®© Philadelphia, Pa. 





Many Buyers 


INDUSTRIES 
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cle in August INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
It had all the characteristics of a first-class 
fiction serial. I read every word of it 
with much interest and at the end, I was 
disappointed to realize that I would have 
to wait for the next installment for what 
to me will be even more interesting than 
the introductory article, i.e., the pronounce- 
ment and discussion of the first principle. 
It is too bad that there is going to be 
such a long time between drinks. I am 
sure that only one principle a month is 
going to make me very impatient. Never- 
theless, I am greatly excited about the 
prospect that as fine a mind as Don Mur- 
phy’s is going to devote itself so seriously 
to the task of stating the fundamentals 
of industrial advertising, and, however 
long the process may be, it is going to be 
something worth waiting for. 


In the first paragraph of his initial ar- 
ticle, he brings up the question of whether 
advertising is an art, a craft or a profes- 
sion. To my mind, it is all three. I think, 
however, that it could be made much more 
of a profession than it has been up to 
now and that this can be expedited only 
by the kind of study Don Murphy pro- 
poses to undertake. 

Here are a few ideas that I have specu- 
lated upon from time to time that might 
be resolved into principles. 


Every individual who can influence the 
buying of an industrial product has a 
definite interest in information pertaining 
to that product which reaches a high point 
when he is actively in the market. The 
degree of this interest depends upon the 
importance of the purchase and the difh- 
culty involved in reaching the right de- 
cision. If the purchase is of a type fre- 
quently made by the individual, if he 
considers himself well informed on the 
merits of the product as offered by differ- 
ent manufacturers and if the expenditure 
involved is not substantial, his interest in 
information is very much less than if these 
conditions are reversed. Thus industrial 
advertising has the potential of getting 
the atteniton of all active prospects for the 
product advertised, denending only on the 
eficiency of the media used in bringing 
the advertising to the attention of these 
prospects. 


Thus far the advertising itself has ac- 
complished nothing in the sense of influ- 
encing the prospect’s mind. The extent 
to which it does this, having gotten his 
attention, is obviously entirely dependent 
upon the power of its two components— 
illustrations and words—to hold his at- 
tention and register in his mind the im- 
pressions which are the advertisement’s 
objective. 


Since publication advertising can record 
its message through one sense only—sight 
—its effects are obviously limited to the 
known but widely varying powers of this 
sense, insofar as psychology has deter- 
mined them. 


All industrial advertising other than that 
designed to produce an immediate result 
in terms of an inquiry or order must rely 
upon the power and nature of the im- 
pressions it creates to effectuate its pur- 
pose. Impressions, as we know from ele- 
mental psychology, are the determinents of 
all human decisions. Whether a man de- 
cides to make a purchase as a result of 
reading one piece of advertising or after 
making a detailed economic analysis of 
the values represented by competing prod- 
ucts, the mental process involved in his 
decision is the same—it is the result of 
the impressions registered in his mind by 
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ompares with 521,353 
in 1939 . 


Ju November 


@ ‘Modernizing for National Defense”’ will 


AS . be the theme of TEXTILE WORLD'S 

oy NS Annual Mill Engineering Check-Up Num- 
- ber to be published in November. 

5 a Each year the November issue stimu- 

xt lates mill men to check up on engineering 

“ i methods and equipment. This year, the 


National Defense program will carry the 
3 Check-up Number to a new high in inter- 
est and importance to readers and adver- 
tisers alike. 

To assure ‘“‘best possible” location for 
your November advertisement, will you 
let us know, please, as soon as possible, 
what space to reserve for you. 















Offer Increased Opportunities for Business for 
All Manufacturers Serving the Active Textile Industry. 


} vend day brings a sheaf of clippings from the daily press which 
indicate that the textile industry is speeding up production . . . con- 
structing additions to mill buildings . . . hiring additional manpower .. . 
buying new machinery and equipment . . . buying larger quantities of 
raw materials and supplies of all kinds; to keep pace with demands 
arising from the National Defense program. 

And every month textile mill men in greater numbers than ever 
before* are looking to TEXTILE WoRLD to keep them advised on the news 
of the industry . . . news of men... materials .. . and methods... 
news of new machinery, equipment and supplies . . . and, in its adver- 
tising pages, news about your products or services and how you can help 
them with their present problems. se 

Plan now to key your advertising in TEXTILE WorRLD to the “Moderni- 
zation” theme which TExTILE WorRLD month in and month out has been 




















uP S KS developing and which has now been accelerated by the National Defense 
\ Ww FON Program .. . to “tell all” the mill man wants to know about how you fit 
“ a 08° ia FREE! into his production, operation or maintenance needs. . . to tell your story 
\\ fie eee A = Neve you received your aggressively, month in and month out, in the pages of the industry’s 
é ' V eorain TEXTILE WORLD RKET : . 
cers > AND MEDIA file folder? Con. most useful publication. 
‘3B S “iwarde pgp ha te Soya *Net paid circulation, June, 1940 — 12,183 
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the exposure of his mind to information 
bearing on his problem 

What I am leading up to is that there 
is much room for the application of psy- 
chological knowledge to the study of how 
advertising operates to accomplish its pur- 
poses. We know, for example, that the 
average individual receives through his 
various senses many impressions every day 
Some students of memory say that no im 
pression is ever actually forgotten. It is 
always there, but the power of our con 
scious mind to recall it at any time varies 
tremendously in different individuals and 
even in the same individual at different 
times. A man can forget the facts upon 
which an impression is based but recall 
the nature of the impression 

There can be no doubting the power of 
advertising to create impressions. Unless 


they are resisted by an individual, for ex- 
ample, one whose antipathy toward a prod- 
uct causes him immediately to develop a 
counter-impression out of his own think- 
ing, the ability of advertising to create 
favorable impressions is limited only by 
the interest of the reader and the skill 
with which words and pictures are utilized 
to create the desired impression. 

Here is where advertising becomes more 
of an art or cratt and less of a science 
A knowledge, specific or intuitive, of the 
fundamentals of effective writing are essen 
tial to an author. We can go beyond this 
and say that the reasons why a particular 
literary work has been highly successful 
can be analyzed and to a large extent re- 
duced to principles. Nevertheless, an in 
dividual who is thoroughly grounded in 
the principles of effective writing insofar 








It will pay manufacturers in- 
terested in this rich and 
growing market to consult 


SHEET METAL WORKER as 


to how it can best be reached. 
Look in the next column... 


If you manufacture or sell 
any of these items, advertis- 
ing in SHEET METAL 
WORKER will prove a profit- 


able investment. 


Let SHEET METAL WORKER 
with the largest A.B.C. paid 
circulation reaching the larg- 
est number of dealer-contrac- 
tors in this field carry your 
sales message to this inter- 
ested audience. 


@ 


45 WEST 45TH STREET 








For Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Equipment and Acces- 
sories is Formed by the 7139 Paid 
Subscribers to SHEET METAL WORKER. 


(The Oldest Publication with the Widest A.B.C. Circulation in This Field.) 


“‘Get the Facts on ‘Sheet Metal Worker’ First” 


SHEET METAL WORKER 











Do you manufacture or sell— 
Warm-Air Heating Units... 
Registers . . . Blowers .. . 
Filters . . . Humidifiers . . . 
Controls . . . Furnace pipe 
and fittings . . . Stokers . . . 
Oil Burners .. . Attic Fans... 
Ventilators . . . Roofing mate- 
rials... Screws... Rivets... 
Welders ... Brakes .. . Shears 
... Presses... Snips... Fur- 
nace Cleaners... Sheets, iron 
and steel, black and galva- 
nized, tin and terne plate . . . 
Stainless ... Monel .. . Lead 
. . . Copper, etc., etc.? 


If you do— NOW is the time 
to write for market data and 
advertising rates. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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as knowledge of them is concerned and 
who has gone beyond that and familiarized 
himself with the principles underlying the 
success of certain types of literature will, 
more frequently than not, find his literary 
efforts to be a complete flop; he knows 
the science but he doesn’t possess the art. 
On the other hand, one who knows noth- 
ing of the science beyond possession of the 
ability to write sufficiently in accordance 
with established laws to make himself 
understood, who has interesting ideas and 
a flair for expressing them in an interest- 
ing manner, can be a highly successful 


author. This applies very definitelv. as I 
see it, to the creative aspects of adver- 
tising. 


But to get back to impressions for a 


moment. Advertising can create them in 
the minds of prospects and through 
reiteration build them up _ until their 


strength is no longer diminished by the 
constant influx of new impressions and 
they become a conviction which predis- 
poses the buyer's mind in favor of the 
product advertised. Much more might be 
said on this subject of impressions, but 
the point is that the nower of advertising 
to create and maintain specific impressions 
can go a long way toward helping sales- 
men to close orders. 

A great deal could be said about prin- 
ciples applying to the more concrete prob- 
lems of market analysis and other activi- 
ties of the industrial advertising man that 
more readily lend themselves to the scien- 
tific approach. While not so many prin- 
ciples have been stated or are generally 
recognized in this connection, I think 
many individuals have without fully realiz- 
ing it developed fundamentals of their 
own which they utilize consistently. 
Nevertheless, there is a real opportunity 
and need for the specific formulation of 
such principles. 

I don’t dare go any further in this 
direction because I would have much dif- 
ficulty finding a stopping point and I feel 
that I have already rambled sufficiently for 
one letter. However, you asked for com 
ments and I have tried to give you some 
Please remember that this is an “off-the- 
cuff” expression of some of my ideas on 
the subject and not a carefully deliberated 
statement. I am sure that if I had time 
to study carefully all the things I have 
said. I would probably want to revise or 
modify some of them. 





Westinghouse Creates 
Emergency Products Division 


As a preliminary to the part Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company will play 
in the national defense program, an emer- 
gency products division has been created 
to provide facilities to produce shells, fuse 
timers, gun mounts and electrical equip- 
ment. The new department is headed by 
Frank Davies Newbury, formerly of the 
new products division, and his staff in- 
cludes Lawrence D. Rigdon, manager of 
manufacturing, Carl S. Coler, manager of 
industrial relations, and William D 
O'Connell, auditor. 


Federal Truck Appoints Johns 


Frank A. Johns, formerly with the Sales 
Equipment Company, has been made ad- 
vertising manager, The Federal Motor 
Truck Company, Detroit, succeeding Stan 
ley G. Mitchell, resigned. 


Hodgdon Made Editor 

“Packaging” house publication of Pneu 
matic Scale Corporation, Norfolk Downs, 
Mass., maker of packaging machinery, has 
appointed Lester I. Hodgdon editor. 
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“THE SHORTEST AND SANEST THING 





Stripped of excess verbiage, and putting 


a practical working plan into simple and 
understandable language, Jim Young, star 
copy writer and agency executive, now 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, has rendered a real 
service to advertising by condensing 30 


ON THE 
SUBJECT 
PVE EVER 
READ!” 


says A. B. Hine, Jr., 
of Ketchum, Mac- 
Leod & Grove, Ine.., 
in ordering 20 
copies of James W. 
Young’s remark- 
able book, “A Tech- 
nique for Produc- 


ing Ideas.” 


years’ creative experience into one small 
volume. 

Hundreds of copies have already been 
sold — and those who buy order additional 
copies for friends and associates. Be sure 
to get yours before the present limited 
edition is exhausted! 

Price, $1 postpaid. 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


100 EAST OHIO ‘ST. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 51] 


Editorial Competition 


work being done by the editors of 
business papers—that which too often 
is taken for granted. And it is sig- 
nificant that after performing their 
exacting task of weighing the great 
amount of material entered in the 
competition each year, the judges have 
expressed a new appreciation of the 
tremendous value of the material 
which is continuously appearing in 


t he business press. 


Publications which were represented 
in this year’s competition, and the 
classifications in which they had en- 
tries, were as follows: 

Aero Digest, 1 

Air Conditioning & Oil Heat, 1, 2 

The American Hairdresser, 1 

American Machinist, 1, 2, 3, 4, § 
American Wine and Liquor Journal, 3, 5. 
Annals of Surgery, 1, 2, 5 
Architectural Record, 1, 3. 
Automobile Topics, 
Automotive Industries, 1, 
Barrel and Box and Packages, 1 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 2 
Bookbinding and Book Production, 1, 5. 
Brick and Clay Record 2 

Building Supply’ News, 2 


Canadian Grocer, 1 


J 





Production Plans ARE BEING MADE 


Devoted to 
MACHINERY 
PRODUCTION 
METHODS 
TOOLS 


parties.” 


Reach “Tool Engineers”—the key men in the mass 
production industries—and you're talking to the “right 
They comprise the works managers, plant 
superintendents, general superintendents, Tool Engi- 
neers, chief tool designers, and other production execu- 
tives of equal importance. Theirs is the responsibility 
for effective, economical and quick production. They 
plan methods, processes and sequences of operations 
. .. design machines and tools... 
the purchase of equipment, tools and materials which 


originate and control 


are essential to each phase of production. 


A new circular contain- 
ing up-to-the-minute cir- 
culation figures and 
other information is 
yours for the asking. 


THE TOOL ENGINEER is their magazine—writ- 
ten by them—read by them. 
which you can use to reach them most effectively and 
economically. 


It is the one medium 


Published by THE BRAMSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2842 West Grand Boulevard « Detroit, Michigan 
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Central Mfg. District Magazine, 1, 3. 

Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 1. 

Chemical Industries, 3, 5. 

Civil Engineering, 1, 2. 

Cotton, 1. 

The Credit World, 5. 

Domestic Engineering, 1, 4. 

Earth Mover and Road Builder, 2, 3, 5 

Electrical Dealer, 1. 

Electric Light and Power, 2. 

The Explosives Engineer, 1, 2, 3. 

The Feed Bag, 3. 

Gas, 1, 2, 3. 

Hardware and Metal, 1, 2, 3. 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
eS 

Ice Cream Review, 1. 

The Implement-Hardware Bulletin, 5. 

Importers Guide, 5. 

The Iron Age, 1, 2. 

The Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, 2 

The Journal, 2, 5. 

The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1. 

Liquor News, 2 

Machine Design, 1. 

Machinery, 1, 2. 

Memphis Lumberman and Southern 
Woodworker, 1, 2, 3, 5 

Metal Progress, 1, 3 

Metals and Alloys, 

Michigan Investor, 

Mill & Factory, 2 

Modern Brewery Age, 2, 3, 7. 

Modern Plastics, 1, 2. 

Motor Age, 1, 3. 

Nation’s Business, 1. 

The National Grain Journal, 2 

National Jeweler, 5. 

National Seedsman, 5. 

The National Sign Journal, 1. 

New England Editor and Printer, § 

The News, 1. 

The Oil Weekly, 3. 

The Optical Journal, 1, 2. 

Pacific Insurance, 2. 

Pacific Laundry & Cleaning Journal, 1 

Pencil Points, 1, 2, 5. 

The Petroleum Engineer, 4. 

Plumbing and Heating Journal, 1, 3, 5. 

Power, 1. 

Power Plant Engineering, 1, 2, 4. 

Practical Builder, 2. 

Printing, 2. 

Product Engineering, 1, 3. 

Products Finishing, 1. 

Public Safety, 1, 2, 3. 

Purchasing, 1. 

Railway Age, 1. 

Railway Electrical Engineer, 5. 

Retailing, Home Furnishings, 1 

Roads and Streets, 1. 

Rock Products, 2. 

The Rotarian, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

S. A. E. Journal, 5. 

Sales Management, 1. 

Sanitary Engineer, Plumber and Steam- 
fitter of Canada, 1, 2. 

Savings and Loans, 1, 5. 

Sewage Works Engineering, 1 

Shipping Management, 2. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, 1. 

Southern Automotive Journal, 2 

Southern Hardware, 1, 2. 

Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, 5 

Southwest Builder and Contractor, 1, 2, 5 

Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 5 

Telephony, 1, 2, 4, 5. 

Tetxile World, 1, 2 

The Timberman, 1. 

The Trader, 1. 

Upholstering, 2. 

Water Works & Sewerage, 1, 2 

Western Advertising, 1. 

Western Construction News, 2. 

Wholesalers Salesman, 1. 

Wilson Library Bulletin, 1, 2, 3, 5 

Wine and Liquor Retailer, 1, 5 

Wood Products, 2. 


1, 
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N the town of Salt Creek, Wyoming, there lived a man 
named McDougal. McDougal’s only claim to fame lies in 
the fact that he killed himself by hitting his thumb with a 
hammer! He missed the nail (simple enough) but infec- 
tion followed the blow which broke the skin and McDougal 
went “West”. 

Now, there is a man who heads a manufacturing company 
that isn’t known. He, too, has misused the “hammer”. He 
tried the most powerful sales tool there is and hit his com- 
pany’s thumb—and it, too, may kill. For now, because he 
has misused the tool, it is the tool that is no good, and the 
use of the properly directed blows of the powerful selling 
tool of advertising has been discontinued. 


Advertising is an expert’s job! It can be done wrong by 
inexperience just like anything else. 


Good advertising brains cost no more than those without 
experience. Behind us are nearly 23 years of industrial 
sales experience. We bring you an engineering organiza- 
tion of proven ability whose business it is to put companies 
selling to industry on the map by using the hammer prop- 
erly. The cost of our service is not high. May we send you 
a booklet describing it? 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC. 
Industrial Advertising 


205 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 
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You Gan’ 
SELL INDUSTRY 
Unless yoru acl 


HIM! 


, . 
industry’s 


This man is Pur- 
chasing Executive — the man who 
today directs industry’s buying — 
the man in industry’s large plants 
who can both initiate and con- 
summate orders. 

Make sure of his acceptance of 
your product by advertising to 
him through PURCHASING. The 
only national magazine for Pur- 


PURCHASING 


message to 


chasing Agents, 


earries vour sales 
every centralized buying unit in 
the U.S.A. Get the whole story 
from Conover-Mast Corporation. 
205 East 42nd St., New York; 
333 N. Michigan 


Leader Building, Cleveland. 


Ave., Chicago; 


ee, 


AUB ILNYAY 


ge hea doubled! 











Unless otherwise 


standard 


noted, all publications are 
7x10-inch type page 


Pages 
1940 1939 

Industrial Group 
Ce ee 104 95 
Air Conditioning & Refriger 

ation News (w) (11\4yx 

We Wecddeseoencacae » 2&2 
American Builder & Build 

OO ar aac yee ree 66 64 
American Machinist (bi-w). 222 185 
Architectural Forum ...... 63 64 
Architectural Record ...... 48 68 
Automotive Industries (bi-w) 74 68 
PY ¢i¢ toda eew cob ba 111 61 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)..... 7128 94 
Brick & Clay Record...... 18 *18 
Bus Transportation ....... 67 120 
Ceramic Industry ........ 28 38 
Chemical & Metallurgical En 

Dt stiches adee ae 130 100 
Civil Engineering ........ 16 18 
Oe ee eee ait 70 57 
Construction Methods (83% 

0 Se ee ee 66 64 
EE sn adedaake ea deeee's 90 92 
Diesel Power & Diesel Trans 

COTO: svessoccocscs 38 35 
Diesel Progress (8! Szil}.. 33 26 
Electric Light & Power.... 52 50 
plectrical Sowutli ....ccces $16 $20 
Electrical West eeeeen eevee s 33 33 
Electrical World ea 135 121 
Engineering & Mining Jour 

DEE when tee Wenad bane $99 §110 


Engineering News-Record(w) {180 £§192 


Factory Management & Main 


SONNE na waders seekae $292 77 
Food Industries ......... 66 56 
ND sebupih Wr alba al ena e ete 31 32 
Gas Age (bi-w).......... +75 48 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 

ee 54 49 
Heating & Ventilating Maga 

NE ae wainaie veaa eo hae 13 18 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool 

Blue Book (4! 9x6! Specs “LQ *119 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (3 editions).. 110 90 
Industrial Power (414x63@) 61 55 
The Iron Age (w)........ £*354 £*321 
Oe eee ee 39 45 
Machine Design ......... 76 58 
TN EPPO Eee 145 130 
Manufacturers Record .... 32 *37 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

Pt  sconasbedy $106 63 
Mechanical Engineering ... 29 29 
Metal Finishing .......... $37 36 
Metal Progress .......... 72 60 
Metals and Alloys........ 54 43 
Ba POCIOTY occ cicccen 124 100 
Mill Supplies ............ 72 55 
Modern Machine Shop (414 

x6! SE sibeedudteienns 158 122 
National Petroleum News 

, a ee 78 102 
National Provisioner (w).. £104 84 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) (9x 

 igetiiacipenenlaegte 't$ || 230*§t223 
Oil Weekly (w)......... 130 131 
The Paper Industry and 

Paper eo ae ere 54 49 
The Paper Mill (w)...... §{104 58 
Paper Trade Journal (w).*§{148 *£102 
Se. ee 45 38 
Petroleum Engineer ...... 66 75 
OPT Te *45 *4] 
I  hiarnis Bg Skink aa be 167 143 
Power Plant Engineering. . 65 60 


monthlies and have 


ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR AUGUST ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 





Pages 
1940 1939 
Practical Builder (1014x115) 9 §11 
PT cc< pb nekcekeeaen 31 29 
Product Engineering ...... 90 73 
Products Finishing (41x 

6! 2) eccooeesececesess 29 22 
I eee ee oa, 57 31 
Railway Age (w)......... $158 102 
Railway Purchases & Stores 31 27 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 

Manufacturer ......... 86 84 
Roads GS BereetS..scccccss 40) 36 
Southern Power & Industry 51 41 
i Rr ee rere 200 150 
Telephone Engineer ...... 22 20 
Remepneny CW) .cccccsevse T°75 *64 
, % eee SY 75 
Water Works & Sewerage.. 31 31 
Water Works Engineering 

Te iaranexeecnaeens 40 §799 
Welding Engineer ........ 18 18 
Western Construction News 61 61 
Wood Worker .ccccccces 42 41 
Wood - Working Machinery 

(GAMA) occccccccces *47 #48 

Ree eer re 6.498 5,637 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ........ 66 57 
American Druggist ....... $160 104 
American Exporter ....... 138 157 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w)*f120 *110 
Building Supply News..... 34 36 
Commercial Car Journal... 34 79 
Domestic Engineering ..... 52 60 
Electrical Merchandising (9x 

Bee cccckteeskuawnwnes 51 34 
Farm Implement News (bi- 

Wh cccccenceeseceosee 48 61 
Hardware Age (bi-w)..... 84 78 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Key- 

Oe ciccaneseontwses 104 84 
Mida’s Criterion ........- 2 9 
SO Cin ceneawee ceeenn I] 62 
Dietes Mee EG) ..cn0sts kee 66 42 
Plumbing & Heating Traded 

Journal ..ccccsccvcenes 29 30 
Sheet Metal Worker...... *43 *44 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

eee errr re 43 35 
Southern Hardware ...... 30 36 
Sporting Goods Dealer..... 50 57 

ocean wae eelew ant 1.281 1,175 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (1034x 

BOD dcceeadeseaswanees 71 68 
American Funeral Director. 37 42 
American Restaurant 35 34 
Hospital Management ..... 19 13 
Hotel Management ....... 32 30 
Industrial Marketing ...... 4§ 30 
Modern Hospital ......... 73 72 
Nation's Schools ......... 29 20 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 

Taeee sa0Kaeee6es0es 92 91 
Restaurant Management ... 32 27 
Trafhe World (w)........ £76 55 

Te i rie aa 54] 482 


§Includes special issue. *Includes classi- 


fied advertising. Last issue 
tFive issues. +Three issues. 


estimated 


(a) Automobile Trade Journal has been 
combined with Motor Age. Motor World 


Wholesale has been discontinued 
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Business Advertising 
Up 14.06°/, in August 


@ AUGUST issues of business papers 
carried 14.06 per cent more business 
this year than last, according to re- 
ports of 109 publications as shown in 
the accompanying tabulation. This 
jump in volume for the usually low 
summer month brought the increase 
for the eight-month period up to nine 
per cent as compared with the like 
period of 1939. 

The industrial group, as represented 
by seventy-nine publications, led the 
field with a jump of 15.27 per cent 
for August issues, and 10.08 per cent 
for the eight months, in comparison 
with 1939 figures. 

Nineteen publications in the trade 
group reported gains of 9.02 per cent 
for August issues and 4.41 per cent 
for the period to date. 

The class group, with eleven papers 
reporting, increased their August busi- 
ness by 12.24 per cent and raised their 
gain for the year thus far to 8.04 per 
cent. 

Due to typographical errors and in- 
accuracies in computing totals, a num- 
ber of errors occurred in last month’s 
report. Architectural Forum figures 
for July issues should have read: 1940, 
71 pages; 1939, 69 pages. Steel had 
five July issues in 1939 as well as in 
1940. Machinery had special issues in 
July of both years. Hospital Manage- 
ment figures were transposed and 
should have read: July, 1940, 16 pages; 
1939, 13 pages. INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING had 50 pages in July, 1940, in- 
stead of 47 as shown. 

Gains for July issues of all busi- 
ness papers shown in the tabulation 
amounted to 5.98 per cent, and for 
thé seven-month period, 8.53 per cent. 
The industrial group gained 7.04 per 
cent for July issues and 9.57 per cent 
for the seven-month period. The trade 
group was ahead by 3.24 per cent for 
July issues and 3.97 per cent for the 
seven months, while the class group 
showed a gain of 1.29 per cent for 
July issues and 7.34 for the first seven 
months, as compared with 1939 fig- 
ures. 


Business Editors to 
Meet Canadian Officials 


The National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors will meet with Canadian 
ofhcials in Ottawa, Oct. 3 and 4. Among 
Canadian personages to be interviewed 
will be Prime Minister Mackenzie, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, the 
Minister of Finance, the head of the De- 
partment of External Affairs, and others. 
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the new and improved 1940-41, 48th Annual 
Edition of the famous MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK. 


Embodying exclusive and novel features of indexing and 


listing — conscientiously compiled — honestly revised 








by our staff of reference 


specialists — distinguished by 





its clientele of users. Reset in new 


legible type, 





of MacRAE’S 


this edition 
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for 
who 


ELCOS TAGS 


Sénew sits specify 


products. 


truly emphasizes its lead- 
the Industrial 
necessary 
of perti- 
informa- 
arranged 
most conveniently 
executives 


or 


buy industrial 





Circulated to 40% 
more users than any 
similar publication. 





In MacRAE’S 


covering every 


you find 
40,000 classifications 


need- 


ed industrial product, to which we have added rather than 
reduced vital information to better serve more than 
35,000 who find the daily use of MacRAE’S enables them 
to locate information most quickly. Each classification 
has been found necessary by a careful analysis of the 


fields served by the BLUE BOOK. 


Please remember, time is too valuable to be spent refer- 
ring to a directory less complete than MacRAE’S BLUE 


BOOK. 


You are cordially invited to visit us at Booth 17, N.I.A.A. 


Conference, Detroit, September 18th, 19th and 20th. 


Blue Book 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 
PITTSBURGH 


| | NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Nearly fifty years of leadership. 
i 














,_CONTINUED FROM Pace 14] 


Management's Viewpoint 


ders as much as possible to such prod- 
ucts as Constitute its normal items of 
manufacture, according to Walter G. 
Geist, vice-president. “Fortunately,” he 
points out, “all of this work is similar 
to the work we are doing in normal 
peace times and we are hoping that we 
can do our full share in supplying the 
government with its needs and still 
render proper service to our regular 


line of customers. We definitely in- 


tend to continue our advertising pro- 
gram on all our products, the same as 
we have in the past.” 

And how about the steel companies, 
which certainly are directly affected 
W. W. 


assistant 


by the preparedness program? 
Sebald, 


general manager, The American Roll- 


vice-president and 


ing Mill Company, says: “We expect 
to conduct our marketing activities 
on a basis similar to that followed be- 
fore the defense program started, and 
our present plans contemplate the con- 
tinuance of advertising as used in the 


past.” 


THE CARE AND FEEDING 
OF PRESIDENTS 


Chapter II ° 


— 


A 
> = celebrated recipe for good rabbit 


stew includes a suggestion that it is wise first to catch the rabbit. 


For those advertising men who know that it is essential for their 


companies to reach executives, this summary may provide facts tor 


the first step in a program to reach presidents and top executives. 


These figures are taken from a name-by-name count of the circula- 
tion of Dun’s Review. They are not a projection of a sample. There 


is no surmise. 


26,619 


MANUFACTURERS nce 


47-4 /0 Excluding banking 


$125,000 to over $1,000,000 | 


Average Total Edition: 53,535. 


owners nd partners 152 


tion to 20,523 Presidents, Dun’s Review reaches 
hairmer 


2,822 reasurec®rs 2,025 secretaries etm 


6.619 manufacturers, Dun’s Review re 


wholesalers; 4,442 


:, financial and insurance 
. P 


are rated 3125 ver > 


These figures are taken from the 


C.C.A. audit for May 1940 which includes an analysis by type and 
size of companies with titles of officers reached in each classification. 


Copies upon request. 


The responsiveness of this executive audience may be judged from 
current reprints: “Presidents Do Read and Write;” “95 Business 
Replies in 17 Days;” “87 Executives Reply to R.A. Advertisement.” 
For copies, address: Dun’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


{ wer ! Go to executives with « 
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In a message to the employes of the 


Bethlehem Steel Company in the 
“Bethlehem Review” for August, 
President E. G. Grace said: “As I view 
the situation, two major problems now 
challenge our abilities and foresight. 
We must do our part in supplying the 
materials needed for the defense pro- 
gram in addition to those required for 
the normal economic life of the nation. 
The thing to be avoided is a boom 
condition such as has occurred at va- 
rious times in our national history.” 
John C. Long, manager of publica- 
tions, advises that the company is car- 
rying on its advertising program as 
usual without curtailment and with- 
out any substantial additions. 

The viewpoint of the United States 
Steel Corporation on the matter of 
maintaining normal business relations 
and activities during the present situa- 
tion is extremely interesting as ex- 
pressed by Avery C. Adams, 
common with 


vice- 
president: “In other 
manufacturers of basic materials, our 
subsidiary companies are today faced 
with special requirements for their 
products and services. Similarly, a 
great many of our customers have 
suddenly been called to turn from fa- 
miliar operations to the manufacture 
of materials for national defense. 

“It is helping our customers in their 
approach to these new products as 
they may concern steel that a part of 
our answer to the problem may be 
found. We consider metallurgical and 
engineering service to Customers as an 
element of normal sales activity, and 
we are maintaining and enlarging this — 
phase of our commercial program, as 
is indicated in some of our current 
advertising copy. 

“In the other phases of our sales 
work we constantly have in mind the 
long range commercial values of our 
normal primary markets and the neces- 
sity of maintaining our position in 
their development through our sales, 
promotional, and advertising pro- 
grams. While emergency conditions 
may change the direction of our ef- 
forts and result in variation in the 
manner of our approach, I think it is 
most unlikely that we shall take any 
steps which will endanger our invest- 
ment in the vital continuity of these 
marketing activities.” 

L. Rohe Walter, advertising man- 
ager, The Flintkote Company, says 
that as part of its policy, his com- 
pany intends to continue its adver- 
tising program as one means of main- 
taining its contact with customers and 
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Hurry! Hxrry’ HURRY! Step up and be 
amazed! See what ¢his new model has to offer. 
She’s a TEN-WHEELER—no less! Each clinic 
a wheel, and each wheel a whizzer! Ten— 
count ’em—+en. 


There she stands . . . the new Clinic Special 
... custom built by N. I. A. A... . tuned for a 
record run. If you would keep up with the 
pace of today, and lead the field of tomorrow, 
try this streamlined special! 


The time: September 18, 19, 20... The place: Hotel 
Statler, Detroit . . . The ten clinics: (1) Coordination 
of Advertising with Selling; How to Win Active 
Cooperation from Salesmen (2) Measuring Advertis- 
ing Results (3) Prepare and Present an Advertising 
Program that Management Will Approve (4) How 
Can the Advertising Department Contribute to the 





——— 


F Lou ny modl ira FAME! 


Solution of General Company Problems (5) How to 
Increase Direct Mail Effectiveness (6) Get Out into 
the Field (7) Allocation of Budgets; How to Organize 
Your Work (8) Measuring the Readership of Busi- 
ness Papers (9) Creation of Effective Copy. Layout 
and Illustration; How to Test the Relative Effective- 
ness of Your Work (10) Market Information; How 
to Get it and Use it. Other features: General Manage- 
ment and Marketing Sessions, display of 1940 
advertising campaigns, free program for wives. 
Open to: all industrial advertising and sales execu- 
tives. For program and advance registration, write 
to: Mr. Henry G. Doering, Registration Chairman, 
Truscon Laboratories, Inc.; Box 69, Milwaukee 
Junction P. O.; Detroit, Mich. (Advance registration 
saves you time and trouble—send no money.) 


Hurry! Hurry! HURRY! It’s yours . . . the 


TEN-WHEELER Clinic Special . . . for the 
small sum of ten bucks, only a buck a wheel! 


18th Annual CONFERENCE and Exposition 


National INDUSTRIAL 
oerl. 18, 19,20... DETROIT. .. HOTEL STATLER 
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SUSPECTS OR 
PROSPECTS ? 


quality and 





WAE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 








Ask for the handy reference file-folder de- 
scribing these lists and how they are built 
and maintained—also for a copy of “Testing 
Direct Mail in the Laboratory.” 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





The 
Metal Working Industry! 


Over 29,000 copies of the 
MACHINE TOOL BLUE 
BOOK are mailed every 
month to the key industrial 
executives who purchase 
machine tools and metal- 
working equipment. 


FOR RESULTS 


“Tell your story 
in the Blue Book” 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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prospects and will maintain its nor- 
mal marketing operations during the 
period of preparedness and war orders. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany, according to Carlton K. Matson, 
director of public relations, is main- 
taining practically the same rate of 
expenditure for advertising and mer- 
chandising in 1940 as during 1939. 
It is spending more for the last half 
of 1940 than it did for the last half 
of 1939. 

One who was closely associated with 
industrial activities during the World 
War and was in a position to observe 
what happened to many companies 
who mismanaged their marketing op- 
erations during that time was Mal- 
colm Muir, now president of News- 
week. 


ation he says: 


In discussing the present situ- 


what I wit- 
At that 


time, management with vision leaned 


“I am reminded of 
nessed during the last war. 


heavily on advertising as a means of 
protecting their peace-time position, 
as well as to serve as a cushion in the 
shock of transition from war to nor- 
mal business. Other manufacturers, 
less far-sighted, merely dropped their 
normal customers, permitted their es- 
tablished good will to evaporate and 
turned their efforts to government or- 
ders with all the energy and enthusi- 
They paid 


dearly for their lack of foresight and 


asm at their command. 


it is to be hoped that this lesson, 
learned so bitterly only a score of 
years ago, will not be lightly over- 
looked. For example, steel and copper 
companies awoke to find that they 
had lost many of their markets to 
aluminum, nickel and chrome alloys. 

“Tt is the part of wisdom for man- 
ufacturers of heavy goods to continue 
to cultivate their regular customers 
despite the fact that they may have 
few goods to sell. Advertising is the 
only vehicle that will enable them to 
carry on this essential work. Fortu- 
nately, this need work no financial 
hardships as such protection of normal 
channels of trade will probably be 
legitimate operating expenses which 
can be charged as such before normal 
and excess profit taxes. 

“Right now, those of us engaged 
in advertising are faced with both a 
responsibility and an opportunity. I 
think it is our duty to point out 
these facts so that we can help Ameri- 
can industry help itself and the coun- 
try, both in the immediate future 
and in the period of readjustment that 
will follow the war.” 


Industrial 
expositions 








Sept. 9-12. Track Supply Association, Chi- 
cago. 59 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 

Sept. 12-21. Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Mass. Box 1448, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Sept. 15-21. Industrial Arts Exhibition 
(Eastern States Exposition), Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Box 1448, Springfield, Mass. 

Sept. 16-19. American Mining Congress, 
Metal Show, Colorado Springs. 309 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 16-20. American Hospital Associa- 
tion, Boston. 18 East Division St., Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 18-20. National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Sept. 22-25. Super Market Institute (Mfrs 
Products Exhibits), Kansas City, Mo 
45 West 45th St., New York. 

Sept. 24-26. National Contract Hardware 
Association, Chicago. Fulton Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 24-27. Iron and Steel Exposition, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 1010 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 26-29. Foremen’s Exhibit (National 
Association of Foremen), Cincinnati, 
232 Madison Ave., New York. 

Sept. 23-25. National Stationers Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 740 Investment Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 2-4. Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic City, N. J. 17 East 
42nd St., New York. 

Oct. 2-5. Pacific Logging Congress, Vic- 
toria, British Columbia. 313 Broadway, 
Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 6-13. American Institute of Launder- 
ing, Chicago. Joliet, Ill. 


Oct. 7-10. Western Hotel Show, Los 
Angeles. 607 South Hill St., Los 
Angeles. 


Oct. 7-11. National Restaurant Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 7-11. National Safety Congress & 
Exposition, Chicago. 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Oct. 8-11. American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Detroit. 50 West 50th St., New 
York. 

Oct. 8-12. Southern Power and Engineer- 
ing Show, Armory Auditorium, Char- 
lotte, N. C. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Oct. 12-19. National Dairy Show, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 308 Washington St., Chicago. 

Oct. 15-17. Bridge and Building Men's 
Ass'n, Chicago. 900 West 18th St., 
Chicago. 

Oct. 18-22. 35th Annual Convention In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 

Oct. 21-25. National Metal Congress and 
Exposition, Cleveland Public Auditor1- 
um, Cleveland. 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 21-26. Dairy Industries Exposition, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 232 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Oct. 22-25. Allied Railway Supply As- 
sociation, Chicago. P. O. Box 54522, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 1. Paint Industries Show, 
Washington, D. C. 136 North 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
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The Second Order 


which is sure to increase your num- 
ber of replies. “Do not bother to dic- 
tate a letter. Just tell us on the back 
of this one why you have not been 
A self-ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed for your 
convenience.” This suggestion makes 
it very easy for the reader to respond. 


purchasing our products. 


A questionnaire letter which has been 
productive is reproduced on page 25. 

So far we have talked about the 
thank you letter, the series of letters 
illustrating sales points, and the ques- 
tionnaire letter. These are by far the 
most important. 

The program is not complete, how- 
ever, without taking advantage of sea- 
Nearly every concern 
sends Some 
even go so far as to take advantage of 
such holidays as Thanksgiving, Easter, 
St. Patrick’s Day, July 4th, Labor Day, 
Every one offers 
with 


sonal letters. 


Christmas Greetings. 


and Decoration Day. 
opportunities to tie-in sales 
ideas. 

Goodwill letters are simply what the 
name implies. They try to create the 
goodwill of the customer. 

One letter of this type may cement 
a friendship between two concerns 
which would defy all competition for 
the next hundred years. To explain 
suppose a paper mill has a good cus- 
tomer whom he knows to be having 
difficulty with the sticking qualities 
of the glue he is using for Christmas 
cards. By chance the paper mill learns 
of a new glue which will solve his 
problem and save him hundreds of dol- 
A letter from the mill bringing 
this to the customer’s attention will 
solve the problem with glue. It will 
not increase the consumption of paper. 
But just let someone else try to sell 
paper to the manufacturer of Christ- 
mas cards. It will be well worth your 
while to keep your eyes open for such 
golden opportunities. 


lars. 


Every advertising program should 
include a consistent use of direct mail. 
A well rounded series of letters with 
one objective in mind—to keep your 
customers sold—will bring about re- 
sults you never thought possible. The 
plan is being used successfully every 
day by hundreds of concerns. If it 
works for them it will work for you. 
When considering the advisability of 
putting this plan into practice it will 
be well to keep this in mind: Real 
Profits Start With the Second Order. 


Kellenberger Publicity Head 
for Graphic Arts Celebration 


K. E. Kellenberger, advertising man- 
ager, Union Switch & Signal Company, 
Swissvale, Pa., is publicity chairman for 
the Pittsburgh Graphic Arts Celebration 
commemorating the 500th Anniversary of 
Printing Sept. 26 to 28. 


Stayton to Carnegie Steel 

Ralph J. Stayton, formerly with Jones 
@ Laughlin Steel Corporation and Joseph 
T. Ryerson and Sons, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed manager of warehouse 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation. 


sales, 


Fibre Conduit Appoints Sanger 
The Fibre Conduit Company has en- 


Bridgman Sanger to direct its advertising. 
Keith B. Lydiard will be in charge of the 
account. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Back on Air 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company will 
sponsor “Design for Happiness,” a pro- 
gram of symphonic music, in behalf of its 
flat glass products, returning to radio after 
a ten-year absence. 


Griswold-Eshleman Appointed 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleve- 
land, has been appointed by the Osborn 
Mfg. Company, Cleveland, manufacturers 
of brushes, moulding machines, and the 


gaged the advertising agency. of 


Alan 


Johns conveyor, to handle its account. 





Ask to see a 


report or 
“~~ NIAA publisher's 
statement. 


1014 Monroe Ave. 








OU will find Excavating 
Engineer “out in front’’ when 
it comes to producing worth- 
while inquiries for equipment and 
supplies used in the excavating 
industry. Here is a group of buyers 
who have a common interest in 
methods and equipment because 
the similarity of conditions encoun- 
tered, whether the digging problem 
involves moving dirt for highway 
or basement or uncovering (strip- 
ping) more valuable deposits lying 
near the surface of the ground. 
Similarly, the excavation of rock 
and ore, in general, whether in 
quarry, or construction, or in sur- 
face mine. Excavating Engineer 
believes its coverage of this rich 
market is the finest available, 
and worthy of your patronage. 


EXCAVATING ENGINEER 


South Milwaukee, Wis. 


for reaching the water well drilling industry use “The Driller’ 
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PITTSBURGH, 


The September issue of BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 
will contain information perti- 
nent to the Iron and Steel Ex- 


position, which will be held at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
September 24-27. 

Your advertisement in this 
issue will reach all regular sub- 
scribers, in addition to those 
who will receive the issue at our 
booth at the exposition, 

With steel production at its 
present rate of capacity, you 
should be represented in this 


issue. 


Make your reservation now. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 


PENNA. 











Plan now to be represented 
in the September issue of HEAT 
TREATING AND FORGING. 
This issue will contain the 
program, etc., of the National 
Metal Congress and Exposition 
at Cleveland, October 21-25 
and will be distributed from 
our booth at the show. This 
circulation will be in addition 
to that going to the regular 
readers. Your advertisement 
in this issue will be read at 
a time when interest in equip- 
ment is at its peak. 
Make your reservation NOW. 
Forms close September 10th 
Regular rates will apply 


HEAT TREATING AND FORGING 
Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
and Forging 























N. LA. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Moule Made Vice-Chairman 
Conference Committee 


Tom Moule, Seiler, Wolfe & Associates, 
Detroit, has been appointed vice-chairman 
of the Detroit Conference of the NIAA 
by Lloyd Vivian, chairman 


Cleveland Plans Boat 
Trip to Conference 
The Industrial Marketers of Cleveland 


have scheduled a round trip boat excur- 
sion to Detroit for the NIAA conference 
and are booking passage for members in 
the Youngstown, Pittsburgh, and Cincin 
nati chapters and others in the territory 
who may wish to join the party 

The boat will leave the Cleveland dock 
at 11:30 p. m., Tuesday, Sept. 17, but 
the party will go aboard at 6:30 p. m 
for dinner and participate in an evening 
of entertainment. The boat will arrive 
at Detroit in time for the opening session 
of the conference Wednesday morning. 
Harry H. Melville, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, Cleveland, is 
transportation chairman 


Budgets Survey Work 
Now Being Tabulated 


Nearly 400 reports were made this year 
by industrial advertisers to the NIAA an- 
nual advertising budgets survey and the 
data are now being tabulated and prepared 
for publication about Oct. 1. The report 
will detail how industrial advertisers set 
up their budgets and allot the appropria- 
tions according to media and expenses. 
Sales and advertising expenses will be 
shown in percentages of gross sales 

The survey is being conducted as a na- 
tional headquarters activity under the di- 
rection of E J. Goes, vice-president. 
Copies of the complete report will be 
mailed to all members and others who 
made their figures available for the study. 
Others may obtain copies from the asso- 
ciation at $2 per copy 


Directors Named for 
Pittsburgh Chapter 


Following are the directors of the Pitts- 
burgh Industrial Advertising Council to 
serve during the fiscal year Sept. 1, 1940, 
to Aug. 31, 1941: 

Active Directors: F. W. Pennington, 
publicity department, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa.; A. E. 
Hohman, assistant advertising manager, 
Blaw-Knox Company; C. W. Kalbfus, ad- 
vertising manager, Elliott Company, Jean- 
nette, Pa.; E. T. Wible, manager, product 
promotion, Pittsburgh Steel Company; N. 
R. Chillingworth, Mine Safety Appliances 
Company; J. H. Waxman, advertising 
manager, L. B. Foster Co., Carnegie, Pa.; 
J. A. Burgess, industrial advertising de- 
partment, Gulf Oil Corporation; D. C. 
Grove, advertising manager, Blaw-Knox 
Company; D. J. Coullie, sales promotion, 


The Chatfield & Woods Company; and 


D. A. Wolff, sales promotion manager, 
Edwin L. Wiegand Company 

Associate Directors: Julius Schmidt, 
president and general manager, Eddy 
Press Corporation; C. T. Johnston, vice- 
president and manager, Johnston & John- 
ston, Inc.; R. H. Caffee, Republic Bank 
Note Company; Forrest C. Lydic, sales 
promotion department, The Alling & Cory 
Company; W. J. Fitzgerald, assistant dis- 
trict manager, The Iron Age; I. H. Bloom, 
manager, Direct Mail Service, Inc. 


Christena Heads 
Indiana Chapter 


E. E. Christena, advertising and sales 
promotion manager, J. D. Adams Mfg. 
Company, Indian- 
apolis, has been 
elected president, 
Indiana Association 
of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers, succeeding 
H. L. Martin, ad- 
vertising manager, 
Diamond Chain & 
Mfg. Company, In- 
dianapolis. Other 
ofhcers elected are: 
J. A. DeLo, adver- 
tising manager, 
Continental Steel 
Corporation, Koko- —& & CHRISTENA 
mo, Ind., vice-presi- sana 
dent in charge of membership; Spencer W. 
Curtiss, Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., Indi- 
anapolis, advertising agency, vice-president 
in charge of programs; Howard C. Cald- 
well, president, The Caidwell-Baker Com- 


any, Indianapolis advertising agency, sec- 
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Bob Hamilton, The Dumore Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis., newly elected president, Milwau- 
kee Association of Industrial Advertisers, 
center, with the new vice-president, E. T. 
Slackford, Harnischfeger Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, left, and director Forrest J. Nelson, 
Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, check over 
some plans for the coming year's activity 
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retary; and H. L. Martin, treasurer. Two 
members were elected to the board of gov- 
ernors: Stanley Murray, assistant advertis- 
ing manager, The Perfect Circle Company, 
Hagerstown, Ind.; and Merrill J. Woods, 
president, The Merrill J. Woods Advertis- 
ing Company, Indianapolis. 


New Jersey to Install 
New Officers Sept. || 


Fred H. Pinkerton, sales promotion 
manager, Mechanical Goods Division, 
United States Rubber Company, New 
York and other newly elected officers of 
the Industrial Marketers of New Jersey 
will be installed at the first meeting of the 
season, Sept. 11, at Essex House, Newark. 
Col. Williard Chevalier, publisher, Busi- 
ness Week, will speak on “Advertising in 
a Sellers’ Market.” 


Chicago Committee 
Chairmen Appointed 

Frederic I. Lackens, advertising man- 
ager, The Hays Corporation, Michigan 
City, Ind., president, Engineering Adver- 
tisers Association, Chicago, has appointed 
the following committee chairmen for the 
ensuing year: Program, W. Lane Witt, 
Crane Company; membership, Allan L. 
Percy, advertising manager, Fansteel Metal- 
lurgical Corporation, North Chicago, IIl.; 
employment, C. N. Kirchner, advertising 
manager, Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company; activities, R. G. Lund, assistant 
advertising manager, The Austin-Western 
Road Machinery Company, Aurora, III; 
publicity, H. W. Blankenship, Jr., adver- 
tising manager, Graver Tank & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Inc., East Chicago, Ind.; attendance, 
John J. Bachner, advertising department, 
Chicago Molded Products Corporation; 
editor, “E.A.A. Bulletin,” Howard W. 
Rose, assistant secretary, The Buchen 
Company. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 20] 


NIAA Conference 


president, F. A. Ensign Advertising 
Agency, Inc., ““As It Relates to In- 
dustrial Companies Selling Through 
Their Own Sales Force”; David A. 
Wolff, sales promotion manager, Ed- 
win L. Wiegand Company, “As It Re- 
lates to Industrial Firms Selling 
Through Distributors.” 

“Measuring Readership of Business 
Papers,” under the direction of the 
Technical Publicity Association, New 
York, and the Industrial Marketers of 
New Jersey, will be led by R. O. East- 
man, research specialist, New York. 
Assisting him will be Keith B. Lydiard, 
account executive, Alan B. Sanger 
Company, New York, and Richard S. 
Hayes, advertising manager, The Ok- 
onite Company, Passaic, N. J. 

“Measuring Advertising Results” is 
one of the Friday afternoon clinics 
and will be conducted by the Mason- 
Dixon Industrial Advertisers, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., and the Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers, Philadelphia. Walter H. 


Gebhart, sales manager, Industrial Di- 
vision, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia, will be leader with Frank 
W. Pensinger, advertising manager, 
Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, 
Pa., co-leader. This session will be 
built around actual case examples with 
illustrations of the measurement of 
advertising results. Contributions will 
be made by Terry Mitchell, advertis- 
ing manager, Frick Company, Waynes- 
boro, Pa.; Melvin B. Henneberger, ad- 
vertising manager, Landis Machine 
Company; William Howes Collins, as- 


sistant advertising manager, Scott 
Paper Company, Chester, Pa.; Alvah 
B. Wheeler, regional vice-president, 
and J. Spurr, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia; and R. E. 
Lovekin, president, R. E. Lovekin Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia. 

“How to Increase Direct Mail Ef- 
fectiveness” is the subject of the clinic 
to be directed by the Engineering Ad- 
vertisers Association, Chicago, under 
the leadership of Stuart G. Phillips, 
assistant secretary, Dole Valve Com- 
pany, with Frederic I. Lackens, adver- 





IN IN THE METAL-FINISHING MARKET 
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ITH its monthly circulation of more than 16,000 
WW cores PRODUCTS FINISHING offers a hard-hitting 
monthly contact with operating executives who con- 
trol the purchase of equipment and supplies used in the 
cleaning, plating, polishing and finishing of metals. 


for complete information. 


Write 
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as contributed materially to 


says W. E. Kennedy, manager of American 
Machinist, which for sixty-three years has 
been an outstanding exponent of the best 
in metal working and machine shop prac- 


tice. “It seems to me,’ Mr. 


oa 


marketing to business and industry. Its 

position of leadership has been earned. 
No other publication has devoted its en- 

tire effort to this field. Nowhere else has it 


been possible for sales and ad- 





Kennedy continues, “that for 
the past several years you have 
been steadily improving the 
content of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. Congratula- 


tions on the completion of 25 


sary 


KETING 
1941. 





years of publishing!” 


No. 3 in a series of 
advertisements 
on the 25th anniver- 
celebration of 


INDUSTRIAL MAR- 


in March, 


vertising executives of manu- 
facturers selling to industry to 

based 

obtain the authoritative, com- 

plete service of ideas and infor- 


mation available to them each 
month in the pages of INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING. The 








like 


Industrial Marketing, has been at it a long 


American Machinist, 
time, and like Industrial Marketing has 


built its outstanding position through 
the maintenance of the highest editorial 
standards. Reader service has made 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING the accepted 


spokesman for all engaged in sales, distri- 


bution and advertising in the great field of 


function of the magazine is 

not only unique — it is tremendously im- 

portant, especially in an era of change and 

crisis, when efficiency in distribution and 

marketing is just as urgent as efficiency in 
production. 

Thanks, American Machinist! Here’s 


hoping we can celebrate a lot more impor- 


tant anniversaries together! 














BUYERS 





paper manufacturer 








If you want to economically con- 
tact the key executives responsible 
for the recommendation and pur- 
chase of machinery, equipment and 
m materials—there is one outstanding 


lium to advertise in 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
and PAPER WORLD 


magazine has the largest net paid circulation to 
any paper published 
circulation to this 





This 
pulp and pape! 
in this field. It offe 
vy ast IT arke t 
Our representative will gladly outline all 
the advantages of this magazine and 


manufacturers of 


rs vou wasteless 


make recommendations. 


SWAT a 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











ADVERTISING 
with extra 


“PULLING POWER” 





Wy Gi 
RESULTS 


It’s up to you to make your advertise- 
ments attractive in looks .. . but it is 
PIT AND QUARRY’S job to make 
them attractive in results. Test its 
oulling power by taking space in this 
No. 1 Trade Paper of the nonmetallic- 
minerals industry. It leads the field 
in net paid producer circulation, ex- 
ecutive readers, individual subscribers 
and plant coverage. And, naturally, it 
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tising manager, The Hays Corpora- 
tion, Michigan City, Ind., co-leader. 
Contribution on this subject will be 
made by Keith J. Evans, adver- 
tising manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Inc., and Homer J. Buckley, pres- 
ident, Buckley, Dement & Co. 


Luncheons, General Sessions, 
Awards 


In addition to the general luncheon 
on the opening day, important lunch- 
eon sessions are scheduled for Thurs- 
day and Friday, coming as a break 
in the solid clinic schedules on these 
days. 

“Activities and Awards Luncheon” 
is on Thursday, at which E. J. Goes, 
vice-president NIAA and advertising 
manager, Koehring Company, Milwau- 
kee, will report on NIAA “Activities 
and Projects,” and W. D. Murphy, ad- 
vertising manager, Sloan Valve Com- 
pany, Chicago, and_ vice-president 
NIAA, will report on the “NIAA ?ro- 
fessional Development Program.” 

This session will give recognition to 
those whose work has been singled out 
for awards at the conference. Included 
will be the announcement of NIAA 
awards for outstanding advertising ex- 
hibited by members; presentation of 
the conference attendance tropy; and 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING awards to 
business papers for editorial achieve- 
ment. 

“Conference Luncheon of the Ad- 
vertising Industry” is scheduled for 
Friday. The National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association has invited of- 
ficers from each of the important ad- 
vertising associations to meet at this 
time and represent their division of 
common interest at this meeting. In- 
vitations have been extended to of- 
ficers of: American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies; Association of 
National Advertisers, Inc.; Advertis- 
ing Federation of America; Associated 
Business Papers, Inc.; and American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Each representative has been asked to 
contribute to the discussion a state- 
ment of what his organization and ad- 
vertising has contributed toward our 
American way of living. 

Voicing the thinking of America’s 
top industrialists, Raoul E. Desvernine, 
president, Crucible Steel Company of 
America, will climax this luncheon ses- 
sion with an address on “Industry’s 
Present and Future Responsibility on 
National Defense.” He will direct the 
meeting specifically to the vital prob- 


lems incident to the national defense 
program. Mr. Desvernine, who is a 
forceful and brilliant speaker, will 
give his listeners the answers to many 
questions which have perplexed them, 
including considerable “off the record” 
information. His viewpoint has been 
sharpened by service as one of the 
representatives on the board of direc- 
tors of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board representing the Iron 
and Steel Institute; as special counsel 
to the Mexican government and the 
Mexican embassy at Washington; 
counsel for the Cuban embassy and 
several Cuban commissions; negotiator 
and counsel for American bankers in 
connection with foreign loans in Eu- 
rope and South America; counsel for 
his company for five years prior to be- 
coming its president, and activity in 
other important posts. 

The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion and election of officers will be 
the closing event on the three-day 
program. 


Ladies Entertainment 


Under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Ralph L. Wolfe, a full three days of 
entertainment will be provided for the 
ladies who do not wish to attend the 
regular sessions. This will include 
luncheons at beautiful Dearborn Inn 
and Devon Gables, trips through 
Chrysler plants, Cranbrook, Bloomfield 
Hills, Shrine of the Little Flower, 
Greenfield Village, and many other 
fascinating spots. The schedule also 
includes the Publishers’ Reception and 
the annual banquet. 


Exposition and Panels 


Part of the educational feature of 
the NIAA conference is the exposition 
and panels display of members’ adver- 
tising work. The exposition presents 
the latest developments in advertising 
services and materials. Members’ pan- 
els are to be judged this year accord- 
ing to types of material and size of 
appropriation rather than by product 
classifications as heretofore. 





William L. Fewsmith Dies 


William L. Fewsmith, manager of pub- 
licity and advertising, Robins Conveying 
Belt Company, Passaic, N. J., died Aug. 
15, after a brief illness while on vacation 
at Port Carling, Ontario, Can., at the age 
of sixty-one. Mr. Fewsmith joined the 
Robins Conveying Belt Company back in 
1913 as a civil engineer and in 1924 was 
appointed head of the publicity and ad- 
vertising department. He was a member 
of the Technical Publicity Association, 
Inc., of New York. 
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Department of Commerce 


mented by annual figures which show, 
not only the distribution of income by 
types of payments and by states, but 
also the industrial sources from which 
derived. Since marketing men are fa- 
miliar with these guides which have 
been available for some years, I shall 
indicate briefly the purpose of the re- 
cent extension of these income studies 
into an analysis of the final product of 
the economy. The new project will 
translate the monetary income—i.e., 
the value of the goods and services 
produced—into concrete terms of ac- 
tual products. 

Data on final products, after taking 
account of changes in business inven- 
tories, are the counterpart of consum- 
er expenditures and of industrial ex- 
penditures on equipment and plant. 
Thus, these figures are summary evi- 
dence of consumer and industrial de- 
mand for various goods and services. 
Particularly useful is that segment of 
the final products analysis dealing with 
the output of durable goods, or what is 
often referred to as capital formation. 
The study will give us annually, and 
later at more frequent intervals, data 
on the value of plant and equipment 
produced, on changes in business in- 
ventories, and on the production of 
consumers’ durable goods, all of which 
will be broken down into significant 
categories. For illustration, producers’ 
durable goods will be classified so as to 
give some evidence of industries in 
which they are to be used, such as 
transportation equipment, commercial 
buildings, electric power equipment, 
industrial machinery and plant, and 
farm equipment. 

To the marketer, the final product 
material will provide the basis for an- 
alyzing the behavior pattern of those 
goods and services in which group or 
groups his own products fall. Evi- 
dence of stability or instability dur- 
ing different stages of the business 
cycle should aid in production plan- 
ning and in diversifying output in 
order to attain greater stability. 
Knowledge of trends in the output of 
various commodities and services is an 
aid to the intelligent investment in 
new plant and equipment. 

A report upon one phase of capital 
outlays—the expenditures by manu- 
facturing concerns during the past 
twenty years for plant and equipment 
—is nearing completion. It will pro- 





vide data on the relative expenditures 
for capital purposes made by various 
manufacturing industries. Annual data 
for twelve major industries, including 
foodstuffs, chemicals, textiles, and 
metal-working, will be shown for the 
entire period. This information will 
to be helpful in gauging the market for 
capital goods in these manufacturing 
industries, as well as the aggregate 
fluctuations which have occurred in 
this type of expenditures. Preliminary 
results indicate that capital expendi- 
tures by manufacturing concerns have 
exceeded $2 billion for at least eight 


years during the past two decades, al- 
though declining in 1933 to approxi- 
mately one-third of this figure. The 
present rate for such expenditures in- 
dicates a comparatively high total of 
$2'% billion for the year 1940. 


Product Concentration 


Among the numerous studies made 
by the Bureau in codperation with the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, one of outstanding interest 
from the marketing viewpoint may be 
mentioned—the report on concentra- 
tion in the production of manufac- 
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tured products. The analysis is based 
on a sample of about half of the prod- 
ucts separately classified in the 1937 
Census of Manufacturers, selected in 
such a manner that it is representative 
of all manufactured products. For 
the commodities analyzed, facts will be 
presented showing the degree of con- 
centration of production—as measured 
by the proportion of the total output 
of each product which is accounted 
for by the four leading manufactur- 
ers engaged in its production. Taken 
in conjunction with the aggregates 
published in the Census of Manufac- 
tures, these data will facilitate plan- 
ning of sales efforts. The report will 
probably be available shortly after the 
first of next year. 

The foregoing are suggestive of the 
broadened material that the Bureau is 
currently making available. We in- 
tend to continue the marketing studies 
relating to particular industries, such 
as we have made in the past, in those 
instances where the work will make a 
general contribution to business efhi- 
ciency. I consider it desirable to have 
some objective measure of the utility 
of these individual studies, and believe 
that as a general rule they should be 
codperative projects. The Bureau is 
in a favorable and logical position to 
conduct such studies, but the industry 
which reaps the major benefit should 
share the cost of the study. An indus- 
try’s willingness to do this should pro- 
vide a measure of the value of any par- 
ticular project. This Bureau policy 
means that we would do more with our 
available funds and be certain that all 
such projects were worth doing. 
Studies which, even though related to 
a particular business, nevertheless de- 
velop broad principles applicable to in- 
dustry generally will continue, of 
course, to be financed wholly from 
Bureau funds. 

The industries service will carry out 
these studies of a specialized character. 


in addition to developing gradually 
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more current facts about the opera- 
tions of individual industries which 
will facilitate domestic market analy- 
sis. More attention will be given to 
the problems of expanding and sta- 
bilizing industry. This part of our or- 
ganization will continue to devote an 
important share of its attention to for- 
eign trade. Under the conditions 
prevalent throughout the world, not 
only must the difficult problems con- 
fronting exporters be analyzed, but 
also the foreign’ sources of supply 
of essential materials must come in for 
detailed study. We must be prepared 
with full facts upon which action may 
be based. 

In a word, we recognize the major 
problems that are engaging attention, 
and we intend to utilize our resources 
in such a way as to aid both business 
and government in meeting today’s 
challenge. By this, we hope to facili- 
tate adjustment in working toward 
major objectives, including a larger 
volume of production distributed to a 
maximum number of our people. 


Milestones 


in Publishing 


One of the most outstanding pieces of 
publishing in the business paper field was 
the “What Industry Can Do for America” 
issue of Factory Management and Main 
tenance which appeared last month. Of 
greater significance, perhaps, than its mere 
bulk of 414 pages and cover, with 292 
pages of display advertising, was the high 
quality of graphic arts which it repre- 
sented. The issue presented the romantic 
and factual story of American Industry 
lavishly illustrated with photographic illus- 
trations, pictographs, and charts in many 
colors. The seven sections into which the 
story was divided were thumb indexed and 
the advertising was sectionalized. 

The titles of the sections, indicating 
the theme of the issue, were: What In- 
dustry Can Do for America; Why Amer- 
ica Lives as Well as It Does Today; Why 
America Could Live Much Better; What 
Is Holding America Back; How America 
Can Go Ahead: How One City’s [Toledo] 
Industry Is Helping America: and How 
One Industrial Plant [George A. Hormel 
@ Co.| Is Helping America. 

2 

“The Betrayal of France” an article by 
Hartley W. Barclay, editor, Mill @ Fac 
tory, which appeared in the July, 1940, 
issue of that publication, was read in its 
entirety on the floor of the Senate by 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan, and was published in the “Congres- 
sional Record” on August 21. The article 
was also quoted from by Wendell L 
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Publishing a House Organ 


regard to printed matter being sent to 
their salesmen by their sources of sup- 
ply. Some might want their men to 
receive “GraKnight Life” in care of 
the company; others might want it 
sent to their home addresses; still oth- 
ers might want all copies sent in bulk 
to headquarters where they could take 
care of the distribution; and a few 
might object to their salesmen receiv- 
ing the bulletin at all. 

The plan adopted finally for secur- 
ing our circulation list was as follows: 
Although a thousand copies of the first 
issue of “GraKnight Life” were print- 
ed, we sent only one to the key man of 
each of the 130 Graton & Knight dis- 
tributors. Accompanying it was a let- 
ter telling about our new publication 
and the purpose it was intended to ac- 
complish. We also included a blank 
form and asked them to fill in the 
names and addresses of their salesmen 
and any other members of their or- 
ganization to whom they would like 
to have us send “GraKnight Life.” 
This was on the first of February, and 
before the month was over we had re- 
ceived the names of 784 of our distrib- 
utors’ salesmen, out of an approxi- 
mate total of 1,300. About eighty 
per cent of these names carried home 
addresses—which was the type of list 
we really wanted. 

Each succeeding month a copy of 
“GraKnight Life” was sent to every 
distributor key man who had not an- 
swered, and a copy of the order blank 
was attached. Now, at the end of six 
months, ninety-seven per cent of all 
Graton & Knight distributors have 
submitted their lists to us, and the cir- 
culation of the publication has reached 
a grand total of 1,284 names. The in- 
teresting and important point to note 
is that our distributors voluntarily 
gave us the names and addresses of 
their salesmen for the sole purpose of 
having “GraKnight Life” sent to them. 

In conclusion, let me summarize 
the requirements which the past six 
months have convinced me are vital to 
the success of a distributor house or- 
gan: 

1, Establish a definite policy as to 
type of material best suited for its 
readers—and stick to this policy. 

2. Exercise extreme care in ap- 
pointing the contributing staff. Its 
members must be in position to obtain 
plenty of material, and must have the 


authority to exert pressure at times to 


DO YOU KNOW 


get it. | 
3. Adhere rigidly to a production | What 
schedule. Spasmodically published house | TRADE PAPERS 
organs are ineffective, and soon die a | LABOR PAPERS 
natural death. CHURCH PAPERS 
4, Insist on a first class profes- | FARM MAGAZINES 
sional printing job that will give your | MEDICAL JOURNALS 
house organ an appearance that is as | POPULAR MAGAZINES 
good or better than others received by | WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
its readers. JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


5, Exercise extreme care in build- 
ing your circulation list. Make certain | are saying about you, your 
that the right individuals are included | company, your products, your 
and that their names and addresses are competitors, their products? 


spelled correctly. Set up control for 

aval your list “up iri minute.” We can tell you, 
6. Last, but most important of all, because 

select the right man for editor. Al- We Clip Magazines— 

though you follow all above sugges- 

tions to tbe letter—satisfactory edi- | some 3,000 of them in all these 

torial material, competent staff, syste- fields—promptly, carefully and 

matic production, fine printing, right intelligently— 


circulation—all these are crystallized 
and whipped into the final form that 
is presented to your readers by this 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


one man. Your editor must be able to Clipping Bur tthe 


“edit”—to pick from the material he KMERICAN TRAD 
receives that which will interest, edu- Cc E PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 


cate and gain the goodwill of your 
readers. And he must be able to write | 
or rewrite that material in straight- 
forward, grammatically correct English | 
—as most of it will come to him in 

the shape of notes, reports, or rough | 
drafts. | 
| The October National 


Convention issue of 

















If you will follow this outline in 
general, you can publish a distributor | 
house organ that will be well worth | 
the effort and cost. It will do an inti- | TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
mate and informal educational and | 
goodwill job on your distributors’ | will be bigger and better 
salesmen; it will bring them closer to | than ever 
your plant, your process and your 
products; it will show them how and | 
make them want to sell more of your | 


Forms Close Sept. 28th 











products. 
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doing a constructive job in a rapidly expanding industry. 
FACTS AND FIGURES for industrial marketers regarding this big 


market will gladly be sent on request. 
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404. An Independent Survey of the 
Aeronautical Magazines. 

A survey of aviation trade publica- 
tions conducted among important ex- 
ecutives, engineers, purchasing agents, 
production managers and similar per- 
sonnel. Two questions were asked and 
answered: (1) Which aviation maga- 
zines do you see? (2) In what one 
magazine do you pay the most atten- 
tion to the advertising? The survey 
also includes a list of the companies 
and individuals to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was mailed. Published by 
Aero Digest. 


405. The Electronics Industry. 

A description of the electronics in- 
dustry with latest available figures on 
the quantity of products purchased in 
an average year ; type of products that 
can be merchandised successfully to 
this field; and manufacturing trends 
in the principal industries that com- 
prise the electronics field. Published by 


Electronics. 


406. Who Buys Machine Tools & 
Machinery? 

A plant-by-plant survey of thirty- 
three metal-working plants of all sizes 
conducted by American Machinist, 
showing the classification and number 
of executives who determine the need, 
type, size and make of machine tools 
and machinery required, and those who 
approve the purchases. 


407. Over-all Fact Pictures of the 
Chemical Process Industries. 

A breakdown of the chemical proc- 
ess industries showing the number of 
plants, number of wage earners, and 
the value of the products. Published 
by Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 
neering. 


408. The Textile Industry. 

A release by Textile World giving a 
comprehensive definition of “textiles” 
and what is meant by the “statistics” 
of the industry, and outlining their 
industrial uses. 


409. Data Sheet 1940-41. 


This folder presents the growing im- 
portance of sewage works engineering 
and municipal sanitation, and gives 
construction figures that reflect the 
increasing activity in this field, to- 
gether with the number of sewage 


treatment plants in the United States. 
Published by Sewage Works Engineer- 


ing. 


410. What is an Electrical Wholesaler? 

This brochure answers the definition 
“What is an Electrical Wholesaler?’’, 
outlines the services he performs, the 
number of calls he makes, and gives 
a geographic distribution of electrical 
wholesalers in the United States. Pub- 
lished by Wholesaler’s Salesman. 


386. A Readership Study Among In- 
dustrial Executives. 

This survey, issued by Machinery, 
shows what kind of publications in- 
dustrial executives read and what kind 
influences them most in making equip- 
ment buying decisions. It is a sum- 
mary of expressions and opinions from 
1,570 engineering and manufacturing 
executives who are recognized as domi- 
nant buying power factors in their 
plants. 


304. How 103 Plants Buy Engineer- 
ing Equipment. 

This survey, issued by Power Plant 
Engineering, covering a cross-section 
of subscriber plants, provides detailed 
information on sizes of installed equip- 
ment, personnel structure of the en- 
gineering department, and titles of in- 
dividuals who recommend purchases, 
specify kind and place orders. 


400. The Big Electrical Market. 


These file sheets issued by Electrical 
World present data giving an idea of 
the market for electrical and other 
goods represented by the electric light 
and power industry. Major products 
bought are listed and capital expendi- 
tures for new construction in the in- 
dustry are given by subdivisions. 


317. Am Engineer Matures. 

A concise explanation of the metal- 
lurgical engineering industries which 
defines the function of the metallurgi- 
cal engineer. Published by Metals 
and Alloys. 


402. The Engineering Construction 
Market. 

An explanation by Construction 
Methods of what the construction 
market covers and how its personnel 
functions. 
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Manufacturers have been waiting 


10 YEARS FOR THIS 


kind of an engineering construction market 


Defense construction is creating a soaring market for equipment, materials and supplies. 


Singularly important is the fact that most of this defense construction is being done under private 
contract, meaning that the Army and Navy departments, looking back at the costly delays of 1917 
and 1918, are awarding contracts and buying direct exactly as private business has always done.. This 
means huge overnight orders for manufacturers from contractors and from the construction divisions 
of the Army and Navy. 


First in the defense program is construction of shelter for making such vital defense items as airplanes, 
motors, ordnance, food, chemicals, ships — plants designed and constructed by the readers of Engi- 
neering News-Record and Construction Methods. 


Next in the program comes shelter for and movement of the finished items of defense — such as air 
and naval bases, docks, warehouses, barracks, navy yards, highways, bridges, hangars, mass housing, 
railroads — projects laid out and constructed by the readers of Engineering News-Record and Construc- 
tion Methods. 


These readers (consultants, engineers, contractors and federal government staffs) are keenly alive to 
the responsibility that is theirs for expediting the defense program and for doing their part of the 
job efficiently, quickly and economically. 


Manufacturers of construction equipment, materials and supplies have an unusual opportunity to make 
advertising go to work for both themselves and for our readers. But be sure that your advertising 
gives detailed information and action photographs. That's what contractors and engineers right now 
are asking for. ‘‘Tell us everything that will help us specify quickly — sizes, capacities, special fea- 
tures, distributors’ addresses,’’ they are saying to our field investigators. 


Heed their wishes and speed your selling! 


W THESE TWO MAGAZINES GIVE YOU PAID COVERAGE OF DEFENSE CONSTRUCTION 
a cy 


All summer long we have been testing 
our paid coverage of every construction 
project amounting to half a million dol- 
lars and up. We are releasing the results 
to any manufacturer and advertising 
agency interested in getting more busi- 
ness out of this accelerating market. 
Weekly checks identifying projects, own- 
ers, consultants, engineers, contractors, 
federal and state staffs, together with 
pald subscribers to both magazines in- 
volved, are available in mimeographed 
bulletins. 


Included in these checks is the biggest 
week in the history of engineering con- 
Struction, when $213,000,000 went to our 
readers for defense construction and for 


every-day private construction. 


Perhaps the quickest and simplest way 
of determining for yourself just what you 
get for the money you invest in adver- 
tising In these two magazines, is to go 
through our 40-page pocket sized book- 
let, “An Impressive Running History of 
Coverage.” This is an easy-reading ac- 
count of our coverage of a month's con- 
struction projects of all types. You will 
quickly see, without wading through a 
maze of detail, that wherever construc- 
tion is going on, whatever pattern the 
job happens to be, Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods provide 
unmatched coverage. 
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Every issue of Engineering News-Record, 
every issue of Construction Methods, high 
spots defense construction in picture. and 
text. The October 24th issue of Engineering 
News-Record, normally our established 
Buildings Issue, will feature Building for 
Notional Defense. Tie your advertising 
to this theme of timeliness. 








Circulation Way Up-Cost Per Thousand Way Down-Maki 
MILL & FACTORY Today's Best Buy For Industrial Advertise 


ooo OOK how your dollar spent in Mill & Factory has s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
to buy 91% more readers! This increase is sound evidence 
the basic worth of both the publication and its unique metho¢ 
distribution. 
Mill & Factory, edited with compelling interest for today’s p 
management, operating and maintenance officials, is delivered 
to the desks of the key men in important industries who a 
specify or buy. There is no waste, because the circulation is b 
by industrial distributors who pay for every copy, see to it 
each one reaches a key man and a key man only. 

Effective with the September issue, MILL & FACTORY ’s rate structure has be 
revised to permit the payment of the standard 15% commission to recogni 
advertising agencies. J 

This increase in gross rate involves practically no increase in net adverts 
income to the publisher. It is being made in appreciation of the construct 
service rendered the industrial advertiser by the advertising agency. 

For complete details on today’s best buy in industrial advertising. 
Conover-Mast Corporation. 205 42nd Street, New York City: 333 North j 
Avenue, Chicago; Leader Building, Cleveland. 
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Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can ve secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





404. An Independent Survey of th 
Aeronautical Magazines. 

A survey of aviation trade publica- 
tions conducted among important ex- 
eculives, engineers, purchasing agents, 
production managers and similar per- 
sonnel. Two questions were asked and 
answered: (1) Which aviation maga- 
(2) In 
magazine do you pay the most atten- 


zines do you see? what one 
tion to the advertising? The survey 
also includes a list of the companies 
to the ques- 
Published by 


and individuals whom 


tionnaire was mailed. 


Aero Digest. 


405. The Electronics Industry. 

A desc ription of the electronics in- 
dustry with latest available figures on 
the quantity of products purchased in 
an average year ; type of products that 
can be merchandised successfully to 
this field; and manufacturing trends 
in the principal industries that com- 
prise the electronics field. Published by 
Electronics. 


Who Buys Machine Tools & 


Machinery? 


406. 


A plant-by-plant survey of thirty- 
three metal-working plants of all sizes 
conducted by American Machinist, 
showing the classification and number 
of executives who determine the need, 
type, size and make of machine tools 
and machinery required, and those who 


upprove the purchases. 


Over all Fact Pictures of the 


Chemical Process Industries. 


407 


A breakdown of the chemical proc- 
ess industries showing the number of 
plants, number of wage earners, and 
the value of the products. Published 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engi- 


neering. 


by 


Textile Industry. 


Textile World giving a 
“textiles” 


408. Th 

\ release by 
comprehensiv e definition of 
and what is meant by the 
of the industry, and outlining their 


indust rial uses. 


“statistics” 


409. Data Sheet 1940-41. 
This folder presents the growing im- 
portance of sewage works engineering 


and municipal Sanitation, and gives 


construction figures that reflect the 
increasing activity in this field, to- 
gether with the number of sewage 
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treatment plants in the United Stat 
Published by Sewage Works Engine. 


ing. 


410. What is an Electrical Wholesal: 
This brochure answers the definiti 
“What is an Electrical Wholesaler?” 
outlines the services he performs, t! 
number of calls he makes, and gives 
a geographic distribution of electric 
wholesalers in the United States. Pu 

lished by Wholesaler’s Salesman. 


386. A Readership Study Among In- 


dustrial Executives. 

This survey, issued by Machiner) 
shows what kind of publications in 
dustrial executives read and what kind 
influences them most in making equip- 
ment buying decisions. It is a 
mary of expressions and opinions from 
1,570 engineering and manufacturing 
executives who are recognized as domi- 
nant buying power factors in their 
plants. 


sum- 


304. How 103 Plants Buy Engineer- 
ing Equipment. 

This survey, issued by Power Plant 
Engineering, covering a cross-section 
of subscriber plants, provides detailed 
information on sizes of installed equip- 
ment, personnel structure of the en- 
gineering department, and titles of in- 
dividuals who recommend purchases, 


specify kind and place orders. 


400. The Big Electrical Market. 
These file sheets issued by Electrical 
World present data giving an idea of 
the market for electrical and other 
goods represented by the electric light 
and power industry. Major products 
bought are listed and capital expendi- 
tures for new construction in the in- 
dustry are given by subdivisions. 


317. Am Engineer Matures. 

A concise explanation of the metal- 
lurgical engineering industries which 
defines the function of the metallurgi- 


cal engineer. Published by Mevals 
and Alloys. 
402. The Engineering Construction 
Market. 
An explanation by Consfruction 
Methods of what the construction 
market covers and how its personnel 


functions. 














